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Comment 


Yet another sorry chapter in our post-war operatic history has been 
written in recent weeks. This time the eighty-three years old Carl Rosa 
Company has been going through a crisis, which for bitterness and con- 
troversy seems far to exceed any of our other recent operatic crises. 

The facts, which most of our readers must surely know, are these. In 
1952 the Carl Rosa Company was forced to abandon its autumn tour 
owing to lack of funds. A year later the Arts Council granted to the 
company a subsidy of £20,000 to enable it to resume its activities. This 
subsidy was administered by a trust that was set up under the chairman- 
ship of the late Sir Reginald Thatcher, and its members were Norman 
Allin, Miss Ida Cook, Mrs Hugh Dalton, Maurice Johnstone, Mrs 
Phillips, James Smith, Norman Tucker, Dame Irene Ward, Sir (then Mr) 
Donald Wolfit, and John Denison. For 1954-5 the grant was increased to 
£37,000; in 1955-6 to £41,429 16s 3d; in 1956-7 to £51,000; and in 
1957-8 to £61,000. Each year there was a deficit which by the end of 
March this year totalled £17,000. That was the situation when the Sadler’s 
Wells-Carl Rosa merger was announced. This precipitated the March 
opera crisis, which it will be remembered resulted in such a public outcry 
that the plan had to be dropped. 

The Carl-Rosa was at this point reorganized with Professor Procter- 
Gregg as its new Director in succession to Mrs Phillips. Mrs Phillips had 
in 1950 inherited the Carl Rosa from her husband and the Arts Council 
had provided the funds for the purchase of the company from her ; and 
until her retirement recently, she had been the company’s Artistic Director. 

It is now an open secret that Mrs Phillips has during the past years 
held very definite views on how the company should be run, and had 
expressed great faith in the abilities of her Musical Director, Arthur 
Hammond. These views were not generally shared by the leading music 
critics—nor obviously by many members of the Trust, for during the past 
years there have been resignations by Edric Cundell, Ruth Dalton, 
Maurice Johnstone, the late Sir Reginald Thatcher, James Smith and 
Norman Tucker. 

With Mrs Phillips’s retirement as Artistic Director and Professor 
Procter-Gregg’s appointment another phase in the struggle for power 
in the Company opened. It seems obvious from the events of recent 
weeks, that Mrs Phillips, supported by a few members of the Trust, has 
tried to continue to control the company of which she was no longer 
Director. She has, it would appear, resented the attempts to improve 
artistic standards, and this presumably resulted in the ‘ten months of relent- 
less animosity’ which Procter-Gregg mentioned in his letter of resignation. 

Opera feels that an Artistic Director must be allowed to make such 
decisions as he feels fit without running to report his every move to a 
board—and seemingly those members of the Board who resigned (Sir 
Donald Wolfit. Miss Astra Desmond, Norman Allin, Frederick Cox, and 
the secretary Mr Bohun) share this view. We further feel that Dame Irene 
Ward's continued attempts to make political capital out of this present 
dispute threatens not only the Carl Rosa but opera as a whole, and 
we would accordingly welcome a public inquiry into the whole situation. 
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Weber and ‘Euryanthe’ 


by John Warrack 


In the highly enjoyable life of his father which is the most important 
source-book for all Weber studies, Baron Max Maria von Weber con- 
tinually stresses the ill-luck that dogged the composer. Poor health, 
intrigue, jealousy from well-placed rivals, social accidents that had un- 
necessarily severe repercussions (once even landing him in a private 
prison)—these are not the figments of the Baron’s partisan and romantic 
imagination, but plain fact. Time and again we are conscious of success 
won only against the most severe and unmerited odds. If the Baron had 
had the benefit of our later view, he might have suggested that history 
was doing its best to restrain an artist for whom it was not yet ready ; in 
this sense, at least, all Weber’s art is transcendental. 

His bad luck extended all too vigorously to librettos ; and it is per- 
haps only characteristic that the worst of them all should have produced 
his greatest opera, Euryanthe. There is not the unity of subject and style 
that made Der Freischiitz an immediate and permanent success, nor the 
string of incidental delights that regularly prompt efforts to revive 
Oberon ; instead we find something more ambitious—no Singspiel but a 
full-scale music drama looking directly towards Wagner. 

It is hard to understand why Weber so regularly accepted second- 
rate books for his operas. He had a certain literary talent himself, as is 
shown in his letters and even in the confused sketch for his semi-auto- 
biographical (and rather Hoffmann-ish) novel Tonkiinstlerleben ; he had 
a sense of prose style and a feeling for languages, teaching himself Eng- 
lish in order to set Planché’s Oberon libretto competently and even learn- 
ing Czech when at the Prague Opera so as to be able to control the 
orchestra better. Why, then, did he fall for the preposterous Helmine von 
Chézy? When Barbaja, then manager of the Kiarntnertor Theatre in 
Vienna, requested an opera ‘in the style of Der Freischiitz’ for the 1822-3 
season, Weber accepted eagerly. Some of the criticisms of Freischiitz 
had upset him, especially the reflections on his technical limitations, and 
already he was mulling over plans for a grand opera without any spoken 
dialogue that would both justify himself and advance the cause of 
German national opera so dear to his heart. The comic Die drei Pintos 
proved useless for the purpose, and was abandoned (after Weber’s death 
the fragments passed into Meyerbeer’s hands, and the opera was even- 
tually completed by Mahler and produced in 1888). Friedrich Kind, the 
librettist of Der Freischiitz, was already at work on a version of the Cid, 
but a disagreement broke the partnership; a libretto by Rellstab based 
on the Dido story was considered, and discarded only because the subject 
had been used so often. 

At this point Weber heard, in the local Liederkreis of which he was 
a member, some poems being declaimed by ‘a stout elderly lady, with 
all the qualities of a real blue-stocking, careless and slovenly in her 
appearance, not blessed with any earthly goods, but with a great deal of 
self-sufficiency’ (Benedict). What interested him in das Chez, as he after- 
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wards ruefully called her, were the romantic subjects upon which she 
based her effusions; and in his eagerness to find his libretto he too 
readily gave her the benefit of the literary doubt. Excited at the prospect 
of her name being linked with Weber’s, Frau von Chézy produced a 
string of subjects within a day or two, and the one upon which they 
agreed was the story of Euryanthe. Closeted in a large, bare room over- 
looking the Elbe, surrounded by a group of earnestly Bohemian friends 
sitting on the floor when the chairs gave out, and drinking weak tea out 
of beer glasses, this ‘thing in petticoats, which was neither man nor 
woman’ plunged ahead with her libretto. She took as the source an. old 
French romance, L’Histoire de Gérard de Nevers et de la belle et ver- 
tueuse Euryanthe, sa mie. It had been used by several early writers, 
among them Boccaccio in his tale of -Ginevra (Decameron, ii. 9) and 
thence Shakespeare, who drew upon it for Cymbeline. In 1804 .it 
appeared in Leipzig under the title of Die Geschichte der tugendsamen 
Euryanthe von Savoyen in a collection of mediaeval poems edited . by 
Schlegel and translated by Von Chézy herself. Just as Verdi later saw in 
the story of /] Trovatore a set of dramatic situations after his own heart 
and ignored their obscure or nonsensical connotations, so Weber’s 
enthusiasm for the setting and for some promising detail caused him to 
turn a blind eye on the plot’s crude and improbable construction and 
even on Von Chézy’s giftless handling of it. By the time the -full serious- 
ness of his mistake dawned on him, he was too deeply in; and one is 
forced to admit that he asked for all he got by telling the authoress, 
“When it comes to the versification, give me strange metres, or distorted 
rhythms, as much as you please. That is the way to compel ideas to 
come.’ 

The troubles began with the arrival of the first scenario, which laid 
the plot out as follows: 


Act 1. Gerhard, husband of Euryanthe, boasts of her beauty and 
virtue before the Court and King of France, and is challenged by Lysiart, 
who leaves for Gerhard’s castle in order to prove his point. (So far the 
story is similar to that of Posthumus, Imogen and Iachino in Cymbeline.) 
Euryanthe is betrayed by her false friend Eglantine (for no suggested 
reason), and made to appear to have given away a family secret involving 
a bloody dagger. She is publicly accused by Lysiart, and her husband 
renounces her (without waiting for proof). 

Act 2. Gerhard takes Euryanthe off to a desert place to kill her, but 
instead fights a lion (somewhat off course in the middle of France) and 
then leaves her to starve. The King and Court find her and (again for no 
reason), now believing her innocent, they take care of her. Gerhard 
returns to his castle disguised, is told that Euryanthe is innocent and 
becomes convinced by overhearing a quarrel between Lysiart and 
Eglantine. 

Act 3. Euryanthe is defended in a tournament by an unknown knight 
(it does not occur to anyone that this might be Gerhard), who kills 
Lysiart, now betrayed by Eglantine: virtue triumphs. 

This is plainly very feeble, and acceptable only to a Quixotic mind so 
intoxicated with the trappings of chivalry as to ignore sense or style. With 
all his efforts Weber could not do much to clear up the mess. He did 
manage to discard some of the wilder nonsense, and even forced upon 
the protesting poetess a pair of spectral lovers in place of the bloody 
dagger—a very Weber-ish substitution. Finally, on December 15, 1821, he 
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A‘ scene from the Stuttgart Opera’s production of ‘Euryanthe’ 








accepted the first act of the libretto in its final form. The plot now read 
rather differently. 

Adolar, Count of Nevers and Rethel, is challenged in the King’s 
presence by Lysiart to prove the chastity of his betrothed Euryanthe; 
while Lysiart undertakes to bring a token of her favour. In the next scene 
Eglantine worms out of Euryanthe the fatal secret, which is that Adolar’s 
sister Emma poisoned herself after her lover Udo’s death in battle: her 
soul can find no rest until the ring which had held the poison is sprinkled 
with the tears of an innocent girl shed in her extreme need. Lysiart arrives 
to escort Euryanthe to her wedding, and makes a vain attempt to seduce 
her. Eglantine, who loves Adolar and has sworn vengeance on him for not 
returning her love, steals the ring from Emma’s tomb and gives it to 
Lysiart. When he delivers Euryanthe to the court he produces the ring, 
pretending he has been given it by Euryanthe. She denies this, but as 
Lysiart reveals the story of the grave she has to admit that she has 
betrayed the family secret. Adolar desperately takes her off into the desert 
to kill her. But she throws herself in the way of a snake about to attack 
him, and when he has killed it he can no longer bring himself to do more 
than abandon her. Here she is found by the King and his hunting party, 
to whom she tells the whole story; they rescue her. Meanwhile Adolar is 
told by one of his own people, , that Eglantine, now about to 
marry Lysiart and reign as mistress over the country, is the culprit and 
that Euryanthe is innocent. Eglantine is led in wearing bridal robes by 
Lysiart; but she sees Emma’s ghost, 4 and gives the away. 
Lysiart stabs her and is arrested. The King restores to Adolar his pos- 
sessions and his bride, who forgives him the more readily since she has 
meanwhile saved Emma’s soul by the tears of her misfortunes, 

Though a definite improvement upon the first suggestion, this is still, 
to put it bluntly, a pretty silly story. A few attempts have since been 
made to improve on it further and so to rescue the music from limbo. 
We may discount the industrious Castil-Blaze’s pasticcio La Forét de 
Senart, ou la Partie de Chasse (Paris, Odéon: 1826), since this was not 
intended to serve Weber’s cause and merely made use of parts of the 
music in the same way that Robin des Bois had, to Berlioz’s rage, done 
with Der Freischiitz. In 1915 H. J. Moser wrote a completely new libretto 
for the music, and this was produced in Berlin as Die sieben Raben ; then 
in 1922 Rolf Lauckner rewrote the original libretto, keeping close to the 
plot but cleaning up Von Chézy’s banalities. Tovey, who had previously 
collaborated with Lauckner and Fritz Busch in restoring two of 
Schubert’s operas, was profoundly impressed with the revelation of 
Weber’s genius his version afforded, but the opera has still languished 
between occasional rivals. The most recent attempt at refurbishing has 
been by Kurt Honolka, and it is this which will be given at the 1958 
Edinburgh Festival by the Stuttgart Opera, who first performed it in 1955. 

Honolka has performed a major operation. He has reduced the total 
length from some four and a half hours to two and a half, cutting a 
large amount of the music therefore, and also adding a final chorus based 
on the themes from the overture which act as Leitmotive throughout the 
work ; he has also revised the text and added one new scene. The plot 


now runs, briefly, as follows: = 
Gérard and Lysiart have their quarrel about Euryanthe. With the help 

of Claudia, her maid, Lysiart obtains apparently incontrovertible evidence 

of Euryanthe’s infidelity—a description of her bedroom and the know- 
ledge that she has a birthmark on her bosom. This is obtained (in 
Honolka’s extra scene) by causing Claudia to administer to her mistress 
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a sleeping draught which allows Lysiart to enter her room: the music is 
the Geistermusik from the overture, so-called because Weber originally 
proposed that the curtain should be raised at this point on a tableau of 
the tomb and the ghosts. Lysiart reveals his knowledge, to the general 
consternation. Gérard spurns Euryanthe, and Lysiart marries Claudia. But 
remorse overtakes Claudia, and she confesses. Meanwhile the King has 
discovered Euryanthe dead of despair by the roadside. A miracle restores 
her to life, and she returns to Gérard; all ends happily. 

In spite of the convenient miracle, this will be appreciated to be a 
much neater and more plausible framework; and the addition of the 
miracle merely serves to fix the story more positively in its fantastic 
setting rather than to remove it a stage further from any pretence at 
reality. Without having seen Honolka’s production, one cannot of course 
comment on the version’s dramatic success, and the removal of almost 
half the music excites anxiety; but Euryanthe has its longueurs, even if 
Weber meant something else when he christened it Ennuyante, and it may 
well be that surgery has succeeded where homeopathy has failed. Tovey 
spoke of Euryanthe in the same breath as Lohengrin—‘a more mature 
work of art and a more advanced development of Wagnerian music- 
drama’, ‘on a level from which [Weber] is morally and technically 
incapable of sinking as Wagner often sinks in Lohengrin’. This is formid- 
able praise, and Euryanthe is fairly hard exercised to justify it. But it is 
indeed the first modern music drama, and for all the unevenness there is 
a scope and a continuity in the music that justifies Weber’s vision and 
Tovey’s esteem. 

Many of the numbers are still divided and given formal labels, but 
there is a Wagnerian merging of recitative and scena and aria into what 
at many moments genuinely becomes unendliche Melodie. Weber’s long 
stretches of accompanied recitative are as fluent, as melodious as Wag- 
ner’s, and it is difficult not to believe that he retained certain divisions 
more for the sake of comprehension than from habit. The first recitative 
(in the original score) is clearly set apart, but immediately after Adolar’s 
Romanze ‘Unter bliih’nden Mandelbaumen’, which runs straight into the 
chorus ‘Heil Euryanth’, there follow several pages of recitative (in which 
the fatal challenge is made) that grow into a choral scena (with the 
soloists still clinching the challenge) before the scene changes: turning 
over these pages casually one might very well be glancing at Lohengrin 
or Tannhduser. The retention of separate, formal numbers among the 
more fluid sections of the score is, of course, to Weber’s taste; for in 
Euryanthe’s Cavatina ‘Glécklein im Thale’ or Adolar’s aria ‘Wehen mir 
Liifte Ruh’’ we have exquisite examples of the short set pieces which 
characterize Freischiitz and to which he returned so successfully in 
Oberon. But they are as untypical of this score as they are typical of the 
others, and it is not chance or the poverty of the music that has kept the 
work comparatively neglected by gramophone companies: there are few 
numbers which can be extracted, and the only alternative is a complete 
recording which would be very welcome and really afford us a chance 
to appreciate the opera’s worth without having to fret about the story. 
This marginal survival of the old style into a new form does not matter 
any more than the inclusion of the Prize Song or the young sailor’s song 
worry us formally in Meistersinger or Tristan. The unevenness lies more 
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in the harmony: it can fall back ona tonic-dominant jogging of which 
(pace Tovey) Wagner was incapable. But Weber’s use of simple harmonic 
formulas is brilliant enough to distract our full attention, and he simplifies 
his harmony to this extent only for a definite purpose—either when the 
more elaborate chromatic style of the Geistermusik would slow down the 
pace or when the simple concepts of loyalty or admiration so frequently 
invoked by the subject must be boldly represented. At the other extreme 
his harmony ranges as far chromatically as is possible without bruising 
his firm diatonic idiom—Weber intended no exploration in that direction. 


The scoring is another matter. Weber’s use of woodwind textures is 
of amazing originality: ‘“Wehen mir Liifte Ruh’’ opens. with a 
beautiful passage for flutes, clarinets and bassoons ; unaccompanied flute 
and bassoon wander forlornly by themselves across a wide range when 
Euryanthe is deserted; and her words ‘Lass mich empor zum Lichte 
wallen’ are introduced by an oddly plaintive little passage of chromatic 
woodwind thirds. Weber is here prepared to separate any single colour or 
group of colours from the whole orchestral palette and either apply it 
raw or else blend it with a few choice others—a modern technique that 
Stravinsky has explored with magical thoroughness in Agon. The moment 
in Lysiart’s fine soliloquy when he declares the seed of evil planted is 
accompanied by an extraordinarily sinister scurrying on strings—an 
imaginative stroke that reminds one of Elektra’s scrabble for the axe— 
while the opening of the third act, when Euryanthe is led into the desert, 
opens with a strange slow introduction, largely in two parts only between 
violins, that is as advanced in conception and even in harmony as some 
of Wagner. And it is a Weberish secret how such modern strokes can be 
completely reconciled to a conventional hunting chorus or Bertha’s simple 
ditty praising the month of May without any suggestion of inverted 
commas for the latter. Euryanthe aims higher than many a more com- 
pletely successful work: it is Weber’s most remarkable achievement. 


Summer Festivals 


Munich August 10 to September 9 

The casts of the three new productions this summer are as follows: 

Tristan und Isolde. Martha Médl, Hertha Tépper, Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Ludwig Suthaus, Josef Metternich, Walter Kreppel, Albrecht Peter;’ conductor 
Josef Keilberth, producer Rudolf Hartmann. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (at the Cuvilliéstheater). Erika Kéth, Rosl 
Schwaiger, Richard Holm, Friedrich Lenz, Kurt Béhme;: conductor Fritz 
Rieger, producer Heinz Arnold. 

Feuersnot. Maud Cunitz, Antonie Fahberg, Irmgard Barth, Liselotte 
Félser, Karl Ostertag, Max Proebstl, Marcel Cordes; conductor Rudolf Kempe, 
producer Herbert Graf. 

Lisa Della Casa will be heard during the Festival as Cleopatra in Giulio 
Cesare, the Countess in Capriccio, and the Marschallin; she will also sing 
Strauss’s Four Last Songs in a Strauss Memorial Concert on September 8 con- 
ducted by Karl Béhm. Birgit Nilsson will sing in the performances of Salome, 
and. Leonie Rysanek in.one of Frau ohne Schatten and one of -Rosenkavalier. 
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Wieland Wagner 
Talking 


Last year ‘The Times’ sent a 
correspondent to interview Wie- 
land Wagner at Bayreuth. We are 
reprinting the article, by kind 
permission of ‘The Times’ , in con- 
nection with the production of 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. 


Stuttgart State Oper 





Visitors to Bayreuth since 1951, whether pleased or appalled, have 
always been given something to think about. Long a stronghold of con- 
servatism, the Wagner festivals have jumped far into the avant-garde of 
operatic production, and the push was and is administered by the 
authoritative hands of Wagner’s own grandsons, Wieland and Wolfgang. 

A few conservatives have impetuously rejected the new Bayreuth 
praxis as pretentious impudence, and this for the considerable reason that 
Wagner produced his own works against a pictorial scenic background, 
whereas his grandsons exercise a right systematically to ignore the com- 
poser’s stage directions whenever they choose. Some of us, enchanted by 
the visual beauty of much to be seen in the Festspielhaus, wonder how 
much it all has to do with the style and content of Wagner’s work, and 
we must all wish, at one time or another, that the Wagner brothers would 
explain themselves now and again. ? 

I spent an hour with Wieland Wagner on Friday, asking him some 
of the questions that pose themselves for those of us who have admired 
his treatment of The Ring and Parsifal and, with some reservations per- 
haps, of Tannhduser and Meistersinger. 

He believes that the shock induced ‘by the productions at Bayreuth 
in 1951 was the more intense because his grandmother Cosima, during her 
years of intendancy as Wagner’s widow, had nourished an exact and 
calculated replica of Wagner’s own productions—widows are naturally 
conservative where their late husband’s work is concerned, he reflected— 
at a time when Wagner productions outside Bayreuth were systematically 
reflecting the development of theatrical and artistic taste, and this 
although Wagner in his last years confessed that his own ‘productions 
were unable visually to match the character and style of his music. 

Wagner, his grandson opined, was a revolutionary in opera who had 
the misfortune to die 10 years before the advent of a comparable artistic 
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revolution in the fields of décor and production. He needed a Roller or 
an Appia to aid him, but in 1883, when Wagner died, Alfred Roiler was 
19, and Adolphe Appia had still nine years to wait before he was to 
design his controversial sets for Die Walkiire. 

I began by asking Wieland Wagner how he could justify the match- 
ing of his grandfather’s essentially late-nineteenth-century, high romantic 
music with its own essentially mid-twentieth-century staging, and whether 
he conceived Wagner’s stylistic development as a factor to be reflected in 
productions of the music-dramas. The historical approach to Wagner 
does not present itself to Wieland: for one thing he regards Richard 
Wagner’s mature work as an evolving whole, revolutionary and so, like 
Beethoven’s ninth and Bruckner’s fourth sympho.ies (his own compari- 
sons), timeless. 

For another, he declares that the only style in which to produce 
opera, whether by Mozart, Wagner, Verdi or Stravinsky, is the style of 
the present day. The passing years and the changes of taste that they 
bring must affect our view of any finite work of art ; a style of production 
applicable to 1957 was not suitable in 1937 and will not do for 1967. All 
that a producer can seek to do is to make the work of art significant for 
his audiences at that very moment, to reflect the momentary attitude of 
his age towards the art of the creator. It is for this reason, and not 
merely from any impatient craving after something different, that the 
Bayreuth productions of The Ring and Parsifal have altered significantly 
since 1951. No production, he affirmed, can ever be called definitive ; it 
can only hope to kick a stone or two out of the path that measures what 
Busoni called ‘the distance which separates us from the essence of music’. 

The Ring is for Wieland Wagner something far vaster than a Ger- 
man myth ; he conceives it as a drama in the Greek manner from which 
all western theatre derives, and its very characters may be identified with 
the gods and heroes of classical mythology—Siegfried with Heracles, 
Briinnhilde with Athene, the Rhinemaidens with the Hesperides, while 
Wotan is certainly Zeus, Fricka Hera, and Erda Gaia. This classical 
treatment leads him to the plain stage with its simple, delicately atmo- 
spheric background, circular orchestra (in the Greek sense), and its 
absolute minimum of incidental detail: parts of The Ring are more 
Shakespearian than Greek, he explains, but today those parts (mostly 
connected with the dearly loved and much missed Wagnerian Zoo) look 
like a puppet show if Wagner’s stage directions are followed literally. 

The spare, spacious, dignified action-tableaux which we see each year 
aim at evoking ‘mythical dream-pictures’. Wieland Wagner’s phrase per- 
fectly describes his treatment of Die Meistersinger, the most controversial 
of all his productions. When it was first mounted last year many visitors 
condemned it as a nightmare. This year the sets have been altered slightly 
but significantly and the opening tableau of the second act was indeed a 
poignantly beautiful dream vision of Midsummer’s Eve. 

I asked if these changes had been forced upon him by public opinion, 
but he had chosen to alter the décor of his owr accord, simply because, 
as a fanatic for structural unity ‘at any cost’, he found the sets for the 
first and second acts too disparate in character, the one a stylized church, 
the other an abstract of a summer night. Rather than alter the delicate 
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Festspielleitung, Bayreuth 
Above, Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner at a Bayreuth rehearsal ; below, 
Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner directing a rehearsal of ‘Rheingold’ at 
Bayreuth in 1954 


tracery of the church set, he etched in the houses and brought the lilac 
tree into focus for the second act, though he still feels that the 1956 
design was stronger in evocative power. 

I questioned Wieland Wagner two or three times about details which 
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he and his brother omit in their productions. There was not time to run 
through an entire list; Briinnhilde’s horse would be ridiculous and 
undignified ; Alberich’s metamorphoses smell of the Kasperltheater ; the 
lime tree in the third act of Tristan can be dispensed with ‘because there 
is nothing about it in the music’; the house door, which opens so 
dramatically in the first act of Die Walkiire, had to be suggested by 
lighting rather than shown on the stage, because, after attempting 
numerous dispositions, he found it unpractical, an obstacle to the effective 
lighting of Siegmund and Sieglinde (he is evidently no friend of the 
amber pool which would obviate this difficulty—and he is a master of the 
art of stage lighting). 

One day he must explain why he makes Wotan and Fricka sleep 
standing up, in the second scene of Rheingold, as though they were cows ; 
and how Briinnhilde can complain about the weight of her armour when 
she is not even carrying her spear. But all these details, Wieland Wagner 
emphasized, are revised and re-solved from year to year. They are a 
permanent problem ; Parsifal is the easiest of all Wagner’s mature works 
to produce, because there are none of these details to worry about. 

The return to a raised and lowered curtain between the scenes of 
Rheingold and Gétterdimmerung had been motivated by a dissatisfaction 
with the conventional kinetic projections of cloud, fire, and so on that 
content most producers. He finds the old curtain more ‘honest’, because 
it brings the listener back to Richard Wagner’s music which, in the sym- 
phonic interludes, is not narrative or pictorial (though what about Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey?) but atmospheric. Even here he is ready to change 
his mind as soon as a new solution occurs to him. 

For the future, the productions of The Ring and Parsifal will remain 
constant in the repertory, while the other works pass from one brother 
to the other. There had been some talk of producing Rienzi at Bayreuth ; 
Wieland Wagner is to mount it at Stuttgart later this year, and will wait 
to see how it is received. To a suggestion that Die Feen and Das Liebes- 
verbot might one day be produced as festival curiosities for a generation 
of Wagnerites who know little or nothing of them, he replied that 
Liebesverbot (which is based on Measure for Measure) is certainly fresh 
enough to be worth reviving, but that Die Feen is too heavily romantic 
even to contemplate. 

I mentioned the value that Londoners would set on a Covent Garden 
production by him, and he is evidently keen to work here, but would 
prefer to produce something other than by his grandfather, partly so as 
to avoid odious comparison with Bayreuth, partly no doubt because he is 
already fully occupied with the Wagnerian canon. He would like (to 
produce one of Carl Orff’s operas since London has not yet seen them. 
With his broad operatic sympathies and healthy mistrust of tradition he 
is certainly a live wire who can keep complacency and routine away from 
Bayreuth. One need not approve everything that he does with his grand- 
father’s works to appreciate his qualities as a man of the theatre and a 
director of the festivals on the Green Hill. 


Wieland Wagner's new production of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ to be seen at 
Edinburgh this month. Martha Médl and Wolfgang Windgassen in Act 2 
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The Stuttgart Opera 


The Wiirttembergische Staatsoper, to give the Stuttgart ensemble its 
Official title, which is appearing at this year’s Edinburgh Festival, is 
paying its second visit to Great Britain in three years. On the occasion of 
its London season in September 1955, opERA devoted several pages of its 
September issue to the Company, sketching briefly its history, and giving 
biographical details of its Intendant, Dr Walter Erich Schaeffer, its 
Musical Director, Ferdinand Leitner, and several of its leading singers, 
including Inge Borkh, Grace Hoffman, Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von 
Rohr, Josef Traxel, Wolfgang Windgassen and Lore Wissmann, all of 
whom will be heard in Edinburgh. (Copies of the September 1955 opERA 
containing these biographies can still be obtained from the publishers.) In 
addition we have at various times in the past printed biographies of 
Martha Médl and Karl Schmitt-Walter ; and next month Astrid Varnay 
will be the subject of one of our People series. In this issue therefore we 
are printing biographies of some artists of the Stuttgart ensemble whose 
names are not mentioned above. 

Lovro von Matacic 

This Yugoslavian conductor, who will direct Euryanthe and some of the 
Entfiihrung performances, has come to the fore in the post-war period in 
Germany. He is joint Generalmusikdirektor of the Berlin Staatsoper with 
Franz Konwitschny, and holds the same post at the Dresden Staatsoper. 
In recent seasons he has made guest appearances at Hamburg, Munich 
and Stuttgart; and he is known in this country from his recording of 
Arabella selections on Columbia, and from appearances at the Albert Hall. 


Ferdinand Leitner, Stuttgart's Generalmusikdirektor ; Erika Kéth who 
sings Constanze 

















Stuttgart State Opera 
Stuttgart Artists at Edinburgh: Grace Hoffman, Lovro von Matacic, 
Lotte Schadle, Hetty Pliimacher, Fritz Wunderlich, Lore Wissmann 


Erika Kéth 


Erika Kéth, one of the leading sopranos of the Munich Opera, is 
appearing as a guest singer with the Stuttgart Company as Constanze. 

She was born in Darmstadt and showed musical gifts at an early 
age, having to earn money for her musical training by appearing as a 
singer with a dance-band! Her first operatic engagements were at Kaisers- 
lautern and Karlsruhe; then in 1953 she joined the Munich Company, 
and was heard with them in their London season that year as the 
Fiakermilli in Arabella. She has sung the Queen of Night and Constanze 
at Salzburg and is well-known to visitors to the Munich Festival as Sophie 
in Rosenkavalier. She recently scored a success in Munich in the 
title role of Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Fritz Linke 

The young bass who will sing Osmin, Baculus in Der Wildschiitz, 
and the King in Euryanthe, is a recent recruit to the Stuttgart Company. 
He made his début at the Dresden Staatsoper after the war and was 
heard in a variety of bass roles. Kleiber chose him as Caspar in his 
famous Dresden production of Freischiitz some few years ago. In Stutt- 
gart he has sung Sarastro, Kecal and other parts with great success. 
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Wilma Lipp 

No stranger to Great Britain, Wilma Lipp has sung on a number of 
occasions as a guest artist at Covent Garden in the roles of Gilda, the 
Queen of Night, and Violetta, and at Glyndebourne as Constanze, the 
role she will take at Edinburgh. 

She was born in 1925 and studied singing with Friedl Sindl and stage 
technique with Alfred Jerger. She made her début as Rosina in 1942, and 
in 1945 became a permanent member of the Vienna Staatsoper, where she 
has sung many leading roles in the German, French and Italian repertory. 

Among her more famous parts, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, are the Italian soprano in Capriccio which she sang at the Salz- 
burg performances in 1950, Zerbinetta, Adele in Fledermaus and 
Martha. She has also sung at the Scala, in Rome, Florence, Bayreuth, 
Munich and Paris. 


Hetty Pliimacher 

A stalwart of the Stuttgart ensemble, the mezzosoprano Hetty 
Pliimacher will sing the Grafin Eberbach in Der Wildschiitz. She was born 
in the Rhineland and received her musical training at the Cologne Music 
Academy. Her career began as a concert singer, but she was offered a 
contract at Stuttgart and has now been a member of the company for 
several years. 

Her repertory includes Sextus (Clemenza di Tito) Cherubino, Dora- 
bella, Carmen, Octavian and Eboli. 


Friederike Sailer 

Another member of the Stuttgart ensemble who started her career 
as a concert singer is Friederike Sailer, who will be heard as Gretchen in 
Der Wildschiitz. She sings regularly at the Bach Festival at Ansbach, and 
gives many lieder recitals during the year in Germany. She sings lyric 
and soubrette roles at Stuttgart. 


Lotte Schiidle 

A guest artist who will sing Bléndchen in Entfiihrung is the Nurem- 
berg soprano Lotte Schidle. She was born in Fiissen, near Oberammer- 
gau, and her voice was discovered in various musical competitions for 
which she entered. 

She studied at the Munich Hochschule fiir Musik, and her first 
engagement was at the Munich Opera, where she has been heard as 
Bléndchen. She joined the Nuremberg Company last season and has sung 
Naide, Lidia (in Suppé’s Banditenstreiche), Gretchen (Wildschiitz), and 
other roles with success. Before coming to Edinburgh Schadle has been 
singing one of the Flower-maidens at Bayreuth. 


Fritz Wunderlich 

The young tenor who will sing Belmonte, and Baron Kronthal in 
Wildschiitz, was discovered by Ferdinand Leitaer, who heard him by 
chance and was so impressed by his voice that he immediately offered 
him a contract at Stuttgart. He has come to the fore in all the Mozart 
tenor roles in the repertory, and has also been heard as Jenik, and 
Ferdinand in Schubert’s Der Wunderinsel. Wunderlich has sung in many 
concerts, and has signed a guest contract with the Frankfurt Opera. 
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Friederike Sailer and Fritz 


Linke in a scene from ‘Der 
Wildschiitz’ 





Josef Traxel and Wilma 
Lipp in a scene from ‘Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ 
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Summer Festivals: 2 


INGESTRE 


The pleasures of an evening at Ingestre (apart from the glory of the 
gardens which were designed by Capability Brown, and the spectacle of 
the Hall itself floodlit with coaches on the lawn) are divided into three 
Caesarean parts: two of opera to one of gastronomy—ternary form in 
fact. The dinner which is included in the price of the ticket was notable 
this year for Potage de la Vierge, an almond soup with an unusual and 
most delicious flavour, and generous supplies of the Shrewsbury family 
wine from St Julien, Chateau Talbot 1953, the quincentennial vintage. 


Appropriately enough the bill of opera included Bizet’s Dr Miracle 
which is famous for a vocal quartet extolling the virtues of the omelette ; 
it was given in David Harris's already celebrated translation (‘Quick, 
quack, quick’), with a uniformly enjoyable quartet of principals 
(Jacqueline Delman, Anna Pollak, Alexander Young, and Jess Walters, 
all in their best form), and with the orchestral accompaniment (Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic under John Pritchard, 35 players cramped for 
dear life in a corner of the hall) that was missing from the Park Lane 
performance earlier this year. Dr Miracle was doubled up with Blow’s 
Venus and Adonis which is more or less contemporary with Dido and 
Aeneas, just as beautiful as, more adventurous but ultimately less 
operatically effective than Purcell’s masterpiece. At any rate this produc- 
tion no more made me satisfied than the ones I had seen before. Some 
of the weakness lies in the scenario which is uneven in dramatic quality. 
But the scenery, designed to allow a complement of chorus on stage out- 
side the main action, overloaded the stage and destroyed the perspective 
demanded by the dimensions of the hall. The singing was unimpressive. 


When Dido was revived, in the 1957 production, on the following 
evening, the disadvantage of Anthony Besch’s production of Venus and 
Adonis was shown; in Dido there was no false proscenium and so the 
actors could move about more easily without dwarfing their surround- 
ings. Even so, you cannot exactly execute grands jetés on the Ingestre 
stage, even if all the scenery were to be removed ; there is about as much 
room as on the lower deck of a London bus. Besch is extremely clever 
in Dido at using the available space so as to conceal its smallness, and at 
showing his performers what gestures will make the best effect. Gerda 
Lammers, in particular, acted with a pointful simplicity that gave moving 
effect to the merest flicker of an elbow or tilt of the chin. Some people 
might say it was foolish to engage a German singer for an English opera, 
but I don’t agree; her acting and her excellent English, as well as her 
musicality, justified the choice. The drawback was her heavy vibrato, apt 
neither to Purcell nor to Ingestre, but she showed her potentialities in this 
music in the passages when she did fine down the density of the voice— 
in conversational passages, recitatives, and in the last third of ‘When I am 
laid’ ; the last ‘Remember me’ was as stunning in its way as Flagstad in the 
1951 Mermaid production. Heather Harper sang delightfully as Belinda, 
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Two scenes from ‘Venus and Adonis’. Una Hale as Venus, David Couzyn 
as Adonis, Maria Zeri as Cupid 


Opera at Ingestre 


A scene from ‘Dr Miracle’ with Jacqueline Delman, Anna Pollak, 
Alexander Young, Jess Walters 


Guy Gravett 
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Guy Gravett 


Gerda Lammers and Heather Harper as Dido and Belinda in ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ 


especially in her confidential treatment of ‘Pursue thy conquest, Love’ and 
I much enjoyed Patricia Clark’s First Witch. The Sorceress herself was 
superbly done by Anna Pollak. Much effective use was made of an off- 
stage choir, not only for the echo chorus but in other places; a brave 
attempt to suggest an a niente at the end of ‘With drooping wings’ failed 
because the switch from stage to wings chorus was too abruptly made. 


I haven’t left much space for Master Peter's Puppet Show, also 
revived from the previous year, and heartily enjoyable with the Hogarth 


Puppets, and Jacqueline Delman an an endearing Boy-narrator; this 
lovely one-acter might have been made for Ingestre. 


I strongly advise opera-fanciers to visit Ingestre, if they can afford 
4 guineas and the fare and the overnight stay.*It is difficult to reach but, 
like Glyndebourne (with which it is not otherwise quite comparable), for 
that reason all the more captivating. Above all it is a young venture with 
all the freshness of serious artists who have not yet had time to become 
disillusioned or routinaire. Floreat Ingestre! W.S.M. 
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FLORENCE 


La Donna del Lago 


William Tell cast such a bulky and imposing shadow across Rossini’s 
achievement that La Donna del Lago, which foreshadowed it, was content 
to stay modestly in shadow after the first few triumphant years of its 
European success. Only recently, by the Maggio Fiorentino’s determined 
effort to give perspective and background to the development of Rossini’s 
genius, have the lukewarm or enthusiastic comments of contemporaries 
and more recent musicologists been put to the test in the exciting atmo- 
sphere .of a living musical museum—which is what the Maggio ideally 
represents in Italian musical life. 

Most eloquent of all is Leopardi’s comment from Rome in 1823 (how 
many literary men, Stendhal in particular, have been moved to eloquence 
by Rossini, and yet how unequally has he been served by his librettists). 
‘At the Teatro Argentina we have the Donna del Lago;; it is stupendous 
music and would move me to tears if the gift of tears had not been 
removed from me.’ Yet in the intervening period critics have found plenty 
of reason to question that adjective because of the formal defects of the 
structure — an overbalanced, over-meaty first act and an unsatisfactory 
last scene, which Rossini himself adjusted in the Paris performances, a 
pedestrian libretto from Tréttola and a curious lack of feeling for the 
external drama of the situation which takes away from its inner intensity 
(which is where Rossini fails by comparison with Verdi or Donizetti). 

But, and the but is a big one, La Donna del Lago is worth more than 
all this. She is patchy, but splendidly so. So cleverly was the second act 
tailored by Vito Frazzi in the Florentine version — apart from the doubt- 
ful virtue of splitting it into two separate shcit acts instead of two scenes 
— that one came away from the Teatro della Pergola amazed at the 
quality of the music in just the part 
that had been so long despised. The 
rondo cabaletta finale and the vir- 
tuoso aria that had been written for 
Colbran’s pyrotechnics as Elena 
were rigorously excluded (Rossini 
was so upset that the public liked 
them at the first performance at the 
San Carlo in 1819 that he refused 
to take any applause, punched the 
Sovrintendente’s secretary on the 
nose and forthwith departed for 
Milan!). Instead, following his own 
initiative there is interpolated the 
marvellous statuesque quartet from 
his Bianco e Falliero and the 
reprise of the first act soprano 


Rosanna Carteri as Elena in ‘La 
Donna del Lago’ 
































aria and tenor-soprano duet ‘O mattutini albori’ brings the opera to a 
close with quiet lyrical sobriety—unfortunately leaving the victorious 
mezzo-soprano lover Malcolm entirely out of the picture! 

The distribution of roles is probably another reason for the opera’s 
neglect, for modern taste still registers a shocked quiver at having to 
support yet another mezzo lover to ballast the combined onslaughts of 
two tenors (James V of Scotland and Roderick the refused suitor). Even 
in a version shorn of countless cabalettas and other pitfalls, these three 
singers had really more than they could contend with in tessitura, agility 
and range. Elena’s father, Lord Douglas (Duglas at the Pergola) was the 
only heavy male voice. Luckily, Paolo Washington was extremely well- 
cast and gave a rugged incisiveness to the part which was fully in 
character. 

The Scottish atmospherics (the heroics, the gathering of the clans, the 
landscape, the horn calls of hunters and shepherds) all link up very neatly 
with the Swiss atmosphere of William Tell. The protagonist is the 
King, a prototype of Tell, who by his courage and his magnanimity 
saves Elena and himself and pardons treachery. But the new conception 
of opera towards which Rossini was striving is still immature and incom- 
plete: so that pages: of extraordinary drama and expressiveness lie 
side by side with conventional writing and exhibitionist skill. In the first 
act, there is the graceful chorus of handmaids with a lovely tremolo 
accompaniment for strings, the exhilarating cabaletta of the Uberto 
(alias James V) — Elena duet with racing clarinets and upper strings and 
a pizzicato double bass foundation, a fine Trio with subtle variations of 


Cesare Valletti as James V in a scene from Act 3 of ‘La Donna del Lago’ 
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Act 1, scene 1 of ‘La Donna del Lago’ 


mood and — best of all—a chorus of bards, at the end of the act, in 
which harp and plucked strings run alongside the rhythmical beat of 
swords on shields at every first and fourth beat. How much Verdi was to 
learn from this type of chorus! The second act—a mere scene — has a 
wonderful Prayer from Elena (‘Numi, se a miei sospiri’) which builds up 
into a masterly Trio and concertato finale: the type that Donizetti 
achieved so successfully in Anna Bolena and Lucia. Most of the way, too, 
Rossini’s accompanied recitatives are extraordinarily expressive and true 
to the characters concerned; occasionally in the last act (presumably 
from lack of text) he telescopes reactions that call for much more 
extended musical comment. 

Where does Scott come into all this? Only in the bare bones of the 
story. It is said that Rossini read The Lady of the Lake in translation, 
lent him by a Frenchman, and that he decided on his own subject for the 
opera and (presumably) set Tréttola to work with his small imagination. 
By the time it was complete, Scott had been transformed. At Florence, 
there was a very charming drop-scene at the outset (there is no overture) 
depicting Loch Katrine. Attilio Colonello’s sets were very homogeneous 
and gave a sense of spaciousness in spite of the smallness of the Pergola 
stage (the Teatro Comunale is in progress of repair and renovation). They 
were constructed (thanks to Piero Caliterna’s ingenuity) in sections which 
made them easy to slide in and out, and in the last act one large central 
block was shifted backwards to provide a very impressive baronial hall. 
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The costumes had been well designed with a good colour-range. The 
struggle with the smallness of the stage was apparent when it came to 
manceuvring of masses (the entries of waiting-women, bards, soldiers, etc.) 
and Carlo Maestrini had to allow for three separate choruses, as well as 
an off-stage band in Act 1 and ubiquitous back-stage horns calling to 
each other across mountain ranges. 

La Donna del Lago was billed for the 1957 Maggio and there had 
been talk of Callas. In the end it was Rosanna Carteri who undertook 
Colbran’s famous role. She gave it a great deal of distinction and had 
obviously thought it out with much care. Her voice was controlled and 
easy though she is not ideally a Rossini singer. Cesare Valletti, making 
what is reputedly his only appearance in Italy this season, cut a fine 
figure as King James and manipulated the high dangers of the role with 
cool-headed smoothness. Eddy Ruhl (Rodrigo) was less happy in the 
high reaches and the warrior fierceness was missing. The mezzo, Irene 
Companeez, has a weighty, voluptuous voice which in its lowest register 
sinks into plush of quite another colour; musically she is still uncouth 
and her recitatives badly needed grooming. The bass, Paolo Washington 
(Florentine despite his name), made an impressive showing except for the 
‘ha-ha’ agility which is a favourite trick of many singers. 

Tullio Serafin lent an air of authentic solemnity to the whole 
occasion and succeeded in penetrating deep into its spirit. In spite of the 
limited accommodation, it was highly fitting that the twentieth century 
revival of the Donna del Lago should have taken place in a historic 
theatre where so many early nineteenth-century operas once made their 
first appearance. Cynthia Jolly 


WIESBADEN 


This year—as far as the opera season was concerned—the May 
Festival at Wiesbaden was held under an unlucky star. After an excellent 
start with a three-day guest visit of the American Ballet, together with 
attractive plays by artists from Berlin and Hamburg (the latter presenting 
Osborne’s The Entertainer), the visit of the Argentine Chamber Opera 
from Buenos Aires—which had promised us such enticing items as Cima- 
rosa’s Maestro di Cappella, Telemann’s Pimpinone, as well as Handel's 
Apollo and Daphne and Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona—had to be aban- 
doned. Internal political events in the Argentine had interfered with the 
tour of this interesting company. 

From the guest performances, too, of the Rome operatic company 
the expected stars, Antonietta Stella and Clara Petrelle were absent (the 
latter on account of a sudden operation for appendix), and their under- 
studies with all their abilities—which one very willingly recognizes in the 
case of Gigliola Frazzoni as Butterfly—were unable to give to the per- 
formances what one feels to be the character of a festival, and for which 
prices are asked such as obtain at Bayreuth and Salzburg. 

It will always remain a riddle to me why the Italians organize foreign 
tours heavily backed by public funds, on which well over two hundred 
people are incurring expense, but led by soloists who only represent a 
respectable provincial level—not the finest voices of Italy. Compared with 
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the total outlay the difference of a few hundred thousand lire for three 
soloists should not have proved so big a consideration. 

Thus the Rome Company showed us a good chorus and good 
orchestra, with very decorative settings though by German standards old- 
fashioned. In small parts they displayed such outstanding ability as 
Melchiorre Luise (Sacristan in Tosca) and Piero di Palma (Spoletta in 
Tosca, Goro in Madama Butterfly, Edmondo and the dancing master 
in Manon Lescaut). Among the soloists only Franco Corelli as Cavara- 
dossi and Eugenio Fernandi as Pinkerton represented what we expect 
from an Italian festival performance—brilliance of voice, musicianship 
and a complete command of the role. Everything else was capable and 
efficient, earning well-merited applause—but it was not sparkling. 

That unfortunately also applied to the conductor, Franco Capuana, 
whether on account of lack of time for rehearsals or for other reasons. 
Judged by routine standards his interpretation lacked not only charm 
but weight—that elementary overpowering feeling of necessity. 
His Puccini was dull and not sufficiently varied, rather restful than 
disturbing. In former years De Fabritiis has given us more vital inter- 
pretations, quite apart from those which Italian records have made 
available. 

As the Vienna State Opera had again this year declined to take part 
in the May Festival, the Belgrade Opera became the single remaining 
company from abroad. They first presented their well-known version of 
Prince Igor with their previous great success and a cast made familiar by 
the records of the opera. Later they gave us Janacek’s Katya Kabanova. 

This opera is none too well adapted for such an occasion. It is not 
well-known here, and one cannot gain any inkling of the plot from one’s 
eyes if one does not understand the words. But the success of the work 
was extraordinary. The melodious richness of the score, the spiritual 
inspiration of the opera and Janacek’s original accentuation of rhythm 
left a deep impression. In this, indeed, the neat and dexterous playing of 
the Belgrade orchestra, conducted by Kresimir Baranovich, played an 
essential part. Above all there was Valeria Heybalova. Although 
her voice in its high register is very open and has a strong vibrato 
which the. German listener does not find agreeable, the intensity 
of her interpretation, her eminently musicianly qualities—the way she 
renders a phrase of melody and extracts the utmost significance from the 
slightest indication in the score—these prove so delightful to her audience 
that the question of understanding the words no longer arises. 

The ensemble was completed by Drago Startz as Boris; Melanie 
Bugarinovich as the old Kabanova ; Stevan Krstic as Tichon and Dusan 
Popovich as Dikoy. 

The Wiesbaden opera company itself produced as a festival per- 
formance The Taming of the Shrew, the only opera left by the charming 
late-romantic composer Hermann Goetz. Clearly the producer, Friedrich 
Schramm, was anxious lest the work with its reminiscences of Wagner 
should seem too serious and boring. So he deliberately chose to cast it on 
the light side and set the piece in a bourgeois, provincial Biedermeier 
frame. Accordingly it lost all elemental vigour from the start, and Kate’s 
great aria, ‘My strength is failing’, appeared totally out of place. The 
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orchestra played Goetz, but the stage—Lortzing. 

This was intentional and in its own way was carried out wittily and 
adroitly. But the settings, which were all cross-stitch patterns like middle- 
class handwork of the nineteenth century, became very boring after a 
time, like a funny story that goes on too long. It was a pity to lose in 
this way the chance of winning Goetz’s opera back into the German 
repertory. 

At the conductor’s desk Arthur Apelt laboured with more earnestness 
than inspiration. Marianna Dorka, as Kate, was a bourgeois little shrew, 
but could not clearly portray the untamed girl or the transforming of 
that girl into the woman implicit within her. In the same way, Karlheinz 
Friedrich was rather a Barber of Seville than Petruchio, who must have 
nothing forced about him: his strength must be well-considered, with no 
trace of artificiality. Ralf Steyer 


ALDEBURGH 
Il Ballo delle Ingrate (Monteverdi) and Tiresias (Poulenc). (June 16) 

Whether Monteverdi missed, or merely ignored, the frivolous point of 
Rinuccini’s court masque, his music certainly sounds to our ears indis- 
tinguishable from his serious style in Orfeo or in the surviving fragment 
of Arianna. This at once sets the modern producer a problem—which was 
accidentally by-passed at Aldeburgh by the virtual inaudibility of the text. 
A casual spectator might have believed himself present at a tragedy, 
rather than at a fanciful allegory with the moral: ‘Ladies, yield to your 
lovers—or expect a nasty time of it hereafter’. The sole playful touch was 
a strange infernal serpent which gyred and gimbled in the rich 
damask gloom of John Piper’s set. The preliminary recitatives for Venus 
(Pamela Bowden), Cupid (Master Marcus Norman) and Pluto (Hervey 
Alan) seemed very long-winded ; not until the emergence of the Damned 
Prudes from the mouth of hell, their sorrowful dance and the exquisite 
lament of the Chief Prude (beautifully sung by Margaret Lensky) did we 
fall wholly under the spell of the composer’s genius. The inaudible 
English translation was by Iris Holland Rogers and Peter Pears; Ray- 
mond Leppard prepared and conducted a new edition of the music ; and 
John Cranko produced. 

The ladies of the audience who had just mastered Rinuccini’s lesson 
now found themselves exhorted by Guillaume Apollinaire to produce 
more babies: two pieces of advice which it is to be hoped that they did 


not conflate. Poulenc’s little opéra-bouffe, in a witty English version 


which was composite and therefore anonymous, scored a success which 
was somewhat unexpected: in prospect, it had seemed to be a far too 
French French bean for the Jubilee Hall. Why did this Tiresias prove to 
be so much more enjoyable than the original production at the Opéra 
Comique—an impression shared by several people who had seen both? 
For one thing, the music positively gained from the brilliant two-piano 
reduction made (it was said) by Benjamin Britten and played with 
delicious crispness by him and Viola Tunnard (the latter in place of 
M. Poulenc, who was unable to be present). Poulenc is essentially 
a pianist-composer, and the keyboard accompaniment gave his 
piece a certain cabaret flavour without which it can easily 
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The Aldeburgh Festival 


Above, a scene from ‘Tiresias’; below, Peter Pears as the Husband, 
Hervey Alan as the Gendarme ; Jennifer Vyvyan as Thérése 
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fall flat. Les Mamelles de Tirésias is simply a highbrow romp, 
adorned with some very pretty and even touching music surprisingly like 
that of the Dialogues des Carmélites, and with some impudently skit- 
tish numbers in the direct succession of Offenbach and Chabrier. There 
were moments during the first act when it seemed as though the fun were 
going to be rather heavy; but Jennifer Vyvyan and Peter Pears, bril- 
liantly directed by John Cranko, revealed unsuspected gifts of brio ; and 
the sudden appearance of the heavily moustachioed Mr Pears in a dainty 
apron, angrily nursing a pair of squalling babies (‘Be quiet! Be quiet!’) 
to the strains of a rousing tarantella, quite turned the scale. After that, 
everything was funny: not least Miss Vyvyan clambering on to the stage 
with a laborious and prolonged, but triumphantly concluded, trill. 
Charles Mackerras secured a vivacious performance from the quite large 
cast; Osbert Lancaster’s effective décor leaned heavily on the various 
styles of Diaghilev’s French artists, especially on that of Derain. D.S.-T. 


Noyes Fludde (world premiére) (June 18) 

Benjamin Britten’s latest work, Noyes Fludde, is a setting of the 
Chester Miracle Play—one of the plays from the medieval cycle which 
has already yielded Britten’s Canticle II, Abraham and Isaac. It is set for 
forces which seemed to involve all the schoolchildren of East Suffolk: 
bugles, recorders, handbells, strings, percussion, child soloists and large 
choirs, underpinned by a professional string quartet, piano-duet, organ, 
and bass and contralto soloists. It is ‘music for use’, in the Hindemithian 
sense, but raised to a new level. It might have been merely ingenious, but 
instead it is touched, again and again, by high inspiration. At the per- 
formance in Orford Church it afforded an-unforgettable experience, for 
it is extraordinarily beautiful, vivid and charming, and often deeply moving. 

Noah, the bass, was splendidly sung by Owen Brannigan; Mrs 
Noah was played with a fine sense 
of comedy by Gladys Parr. Sem, 
Ham and Jaffet and their wives 
were six very talented children; 
they introduce two of _ those 
fresh, spontaneous, haunting tunes, 
worked with the simplicity and 
genius that mark Britten as the heir 
of Haydn and Schubert. The first 
(Father, I am already boun’) ac- 
companies the building of the Ark 
before our eyes: it is (as Mr 
Shawe-Taylor has pointed out) re- 
lated both in melody and treatment 
to the ‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s son’ 
sequence in The Turn of the Screw. 
The second (‘Sir, here are lions, 


A scene from ‘Noyes Fludde’ with 
Gladys Parr as Mrs Noah 











‘Noyes Fludde’, Owen Brannigan as Noah 


leopards in’) welcomes group after group of animals, who march into the 
Ark singing Kyrie! In the course of the work, God's voice rolls round 
the church ; distant bugles call fanfares ; the Ark sails through the storm 
with recorders shrilling a descant, and over the deep-toned pasacaglias 
there breaks with thrilling effect Dykes’s great hymn, ‘Eternal Father, 
strong to save’. To two waltzes, one quaint, the other graceful, a raven 
and then a dove test the abating of the waters. A huge rainbow is out- 
spread; handbells echo the joyful Alleluia; and the work reaches its 
climax in an eight-part setting of Tallis’s noble canon, sung to “The 
spacious firmament on high’. 

Noyes Fludde was brilliantly produced and designed by Colin 
Graham; while Charles Mackerras directed his wide-flung forces with 
uncommon command. The piece has the directness and simplicity of the 
medieval play, yet it is filled with entrancing subtleties of melody, har- 
mony, rhythm and sonority. AP. 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Le Nozze di Figaro (June 13) 

Figaro has the ambiguity of all Mozart’s greatest work, and for the 
producer who would search out the heart of the opera it is the balancing 
of all its elements that presents the crucial problem. It is not simply a 
matter of tears and laughter lying close together, though they do so in 
Figaro more than in any of the other operas except Cosi. The producer 
who sees the work, through Beaumarchais’s title, merely as a folle 
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Guy Gravett 
Act 2 of ‘Figaro’ at Glyndetourne with 1 to r, Mihaly Szekely, Hugues 
Cuénod, Monica Sinclair, Michel Roux, Geraint Evans, Graziella Sciutti, 
Pilar Lorengar 


journée in which funny misunderstandings by characters based on the old 
Italian comedies pile on each other in crazy confusion has missed the 
underlying point. The one who concentrates on the basic conflict of aris- 
tocratic force versus humanity and cunning, who stresses Figaro as a 
serious symbol of dawning social conscience, Basilio as a protest against 
the trahison des clercs and so on, misses it no less surely. Ebert’s produc- 
tion poises the baaance very precisely: there is less purely superficial 
fussiness now to distract us from the interaction of genuine humour and 
underlying seriousness, and with the aid of the outstanding cast 
now assembled Glyndebourne gives us a Figaro of high spirits and deep 
satisfaction. 

It is important to decide how much each of the episodes in the 
Figaro trilogy should be aware of each other. If we are to remember that 
the Countess is still the Rosina of the first play, a mere two years older 
and still in her teens, then we must accept the innocent simplicity of Pilar 
Lorengar’s performance as dramatically adequate—vocally, at any rate, 
there is call for a serener, fuller line. 


Again, the Cherubino of the second play is the essence of a young 
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man excitedly exploring even while bothered by his burgeoning desires. 
‘Il s’élance a la puberté’, writes Beaumarchais, and contrasts his typically 
adolescent shyness and cheekiness. Teresa Berganza found both: she sang 
her ‘Non so pit’ with a charming mixture of childlike puzzlement and 
fretful longings, her roving eye holding a promise of danger. Like all 
lechers, the Count is compounded of suspicion, though it is important that 
he should not be wise before the event and know just how justifiably he 
suspects. For it is Cherubino who in fact makes the Countess La Mére 
Coupable of the third play (an unsuccessful return to Beaumarchais’s 
early larmoyant style). Each of the three plays is different in purpose and 
style, conception and execution. They are independent entities, and must 
know nothing of their companions in the trilogy. 

In Geraint Evans and Graziella Sciutti Glyndebourne has an 
enchanting pair for Figaro and Susanna. Evans is usually at his best in a 
small house and in comedy roles—his Count at Covent Garden was not 
a success. But this was Evans at his warmest and wittiest, exuberance 
never tipping over into superficial clowning ; he is far too good an artist. 
Sciutti’s Susanna was so completely natural that she never stopped acting 
for an instant, and so charming and amusing in her irrepressible sense of 
gesture and expression that though she never tried to hog the stage I 
found myself positively having to drag my eyes and ears away from her 
to whatever of more importance was going on. Her recitative went at a 
rattle of high-speed accuracy, her arias were sung with a pretty, poised 
lightness ; and she could stop our hearts for a moment with her happy 
little sigh when all turns out all right in Act 3, ‘Chi al par di me con- 
tenta?’. Michel Roux’s predatory Count towered libidinously over her, 
danger never very far below the surface of his bland-voiced assurance. 

The smaller parts were equally well-filled. Mihaly Szekely made an 
unusually lovable Bartolo: silly old buffer, we felt, he meant no real 
harm. Largely this was due to Szekely’s warm, accurate singing in place 
of the conventional buffo blurt. Monica Sinclair also played down the 
grotesque in Marcellina, too often made into a Gilbertian frump; but 
Hugues Cuénod was right to guy 
Basilio, the slithery hypocrite for 
whom alone Mozart has no kind 
note to offer. 

In the pit Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, a Glyndebourne new- 
comer, began rather stolidly, but 
his just tempi, subtle accompani- 
ments and his sense of the music’s 
proportion and, so to speak, its 
specific gravity were the foundation 
upon which this fine performance 
built its enjoyment. J.W. 


Pilar Lorengar as the Countess, 
Geraint Evans as Figaro, Graziella 
Sciutti as Susanna 
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The Rake’s Progress (June 28) 


This must surely be one of the most successful operas since 
Turandot. Not only does it seem to have established itself in the reper- 
tory, but it is a work that affords continual pleasure to its listeners. 
Each hearing reveals some new pleasure in the score. 


The current Glyndebourne revival was possibly the best yet of this 
work. It was extremely well cast, the performers all were in good form 
vocally, the orchestra under Paul Sacher gave a brilliant account of the 
score, and the production, one of Ebert’s outstanding achievements, could 
hardly be bettered. 

Tom Rakewell is probably Richard Lewis's best role, and although 
he was hardly the romantic young lover of the first act, he succeeded in 
arousing our sympathy for Tom’s predicaments, and was most moving in 
the bedlam scene. Elise Morison repeated her appealing performance as 
Anne, and never allowed herself to become saccharine. In the absence, 
owing to ill health, of Hermann Uhde, Nick Shadow was sung by Otakar 
Kraus, its original interpreter in Venice in 1952. He was suitably sinister 
and sardonic as the mood required, but was not always successful in 
making his words clear—perhaps a fault of the librettist and the com- 
poser? Gloria Lane was a luscious Baba, leaving nothing to the imagina- 
tion and singing with a rich seductive tone—but are the costume and 
characterization the right ones I wonder? Hugues Cuénod repeated his 
superbly articulated and sharply sketched Selim, and David Ward fitted 
in well into the picture as Trulove. The part of Mother Goose still needs 
a better interpreter however. H.D.R. 


Le Comte Ory (July 4) 


Although Francis Toye and many another authority stress the 
essentially French style of a work which has been in Glyndebourne’s 
repertory for several years, this is the first year that that style was clearly 
apparent vocally. Sari Barabas, repeating her charming impersonation of 
the Comtesse Adéle, has improved even since last year. Her voice is 
stronger and the fioriture are more precisely rendered. Above all, she now 
sings in exceilent style. Since her voice is soft-grained, it is not always 
tellingly brilliant in ensemble. With Xavier Depraz, a newcomer in the 
role of the tutor, there was a further gain in style. He sang his great aria 
in the first act firmly, if a trifle roughly, paying due attention to most of 
its coloratura. As protagonist, Juan Oncina is singing with greater con- 
fidence this year, having learned how best to cope artistically with a voice 
which is now intractable at the top. Fernanda Cadoni’s Isolier was pert 
enough, but vocally sketchy. Monica Sinclair’s Ragonde was of unimpeach- 
able virtue in voice and gesture. In Act 2 her ‘Affreuses!’ in describing the 
features of the male nuns sounded depths of aesthetic horror, whilst 
simultaneously approving the unassailable respectability of those ladies 
errant. Oliver Messel’s sets and costumes remain strikingly pretty and 
splendidly suggest the opera’s French ambiance. But these stylistic gains 
were offset by a sad orchestral declension under John Pritchard's direc- 
tion. Maestro Gui in former years had always clearly shown that he was 
fully aware of the work’s stylistic origins. Mr Pritchard, in common with 
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The Epilogue to ‘The Rake’s Progress’ at Glyndebourne. L to r David 
Ward, Elsie Morison, Richard Lewis, Gloria Lane, Otakar Kraus 


other younger British conductors, confuses scurry and noisiness with 
brilliance. Unfortunately this view is becoming increasingly accepted by 
our younger insular-bound audiences of limited experience as a substitute 
for the genuine quality. (How else to account for the fatuously boorish 
reception of the excellent Nicola Rescigno by Covent Garden’s gallery at 
a recent Traviata?). The prelude began roughly ; and not all the discord- 
ance could be blamed on Glyndebourne’s ventilating system, which Mr 
Christie mistakenly believes perfect. The obvious—but, I suppose, accept- 
able—clowning in Carl Ebert’s production was uproariously received by 


an audience who remained unresponsive to the work’s verbal pleasantries. 
Lionel Dunlop 


Wexford Festival will this year last from October 26 to November 2 and 
will include performances of I Due Foscari (October 26, 28, 30 and November 
1), and Anna Bolena (October 27, 29, 31, November 2). The Verdi opera will 
be conducted by Bryan Balkwill and produced by Peter Ebert, with Mariella 
Angioletti, Carlo del Monte and Paolo Pedani; the Donizetti, conducted by 
Charles Mackerras and produced by Peter Potter, with Marina Cucchio, Fior- 
enza Cossotto, Patricia Kern, Gianni Jaia and Plinio Clabassi. 
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NEWS 
AMERICA 


New York. The Metropolitan has announced its repertory for next 
season. There will be twenty-six operas including two, Macbeth (Verdi) and 
Wozzeck, which have never been given at the Metropolitan. The third new 
production of the season will be Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Verdi's 
opera will be conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos and produced by Carl Ebert, 
his first work at the Metropolitan, with scenery by Caspar Neher. Maria 
Callas will sing Lady Macbeth and Leonard Warren the title role. Neher will 
also be responsible for the settings of Wozzeck which will be conducted by 
Karl Béhm and produced by Herbert Graf. The opera will be sung in the 
English translation of Vida Harford and Eric Blackall) The Mascagni- 
Leoncavallo double bill will be conducted by Mitropoulos, produced by 
José Quintero and designed by Rolf Gerard. 


The Puccini centenary will be observed during the week of December 
22, when La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Manon Lescaut and Tosca will be 
seen. Works not heard during the 1957-8 season which will return to the 
repertory include Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Boris Godunov, Ballo in Maschera, 
Don Carlos, La Gioconda and Les Contes d'Hoffmann. It is interesting to 
note that out of a total of twenty six operas six will be sung in English. 


Chicago. The 1958 season of the Chicago Lyric Opera is due to open on 
October 13 with Renata Tebaldi singing her first Cio-Cio-San in America. 
Giuseppe di Stefano will be the Pinkerton, and Cornell MacNeil the Sharp- 
less; Gianandrea Gavazzeni will conduct. Falstaff is the second production, on 
October 17 with Tito Gobbi in the title role, Tebaldi as Alice, Giulietta 
Simionato as Mistress Quickly, Anna Moffo as Nanetta, Alvino Misciano as 
Fenton and MacNeill as Ford; Tullio Serafin will be the conductor. // 
Trovatore will have Eileen Farrell as Leonora, Simionato as Azucena, Jussi 
Bjoerling as Manrico, Ettore Bastianini as Di Luna, conductor Gavazzeni; 
Turandot will feature Birgit Nilsson in the title role, Moffo as Lid and Di 
Stefano as Calaf, conductor Serafin; and La Traviata will be sung by Eleanor 
Steber, Leopold Simoneau and Bastianini, conductor Serafin. // Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Simionato, Misciano, Gobbi), Rigoletto (Moffo, Bjoerling, Gobbi), 
Aida (Leonie Rysanek, Simionato, Bjoerling, Gobbi), Gianni Schicchi (Moffo, 
Gobbi, Misciano) and Pagliacci (Virginia Copeland, Di Stefano, Bastianini) 
are the other Italian operas that will be given. The repertory will also include 
Tristan und Isolde (Nilsson, Grace Hoffman, Karl Liebl, Walter Cassel, 
William Wilderman) and Boris Godunov (Boris Christoff, Grace Hoffman, 
Brian Sullivan, Fernando Corena), both conducted by Arthur Rodzinski. 


San Francisco. The casts of the operas for the coming San Francisco 
season have been published and include several interesting features. In a new 
production of The Bartered Bride, which will be sung in English, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf will be the Marenka, Richard Lewis Jenik and Giorgio Tozzi 
Kecal; Leopold Ludwig will conduct, Leontyne Price, who has recently been 
singing Aida at Covent Garden, will be heard in the title role of Die Kluge 
(also in English) and as Leonora in // Trovatore with Claramae Turner and 
Irene Dalis alternating as Azucena, Bjoerling and Louis Quilcio, Leonie 
Rysanek will sing Leonora in Forza del Destino with Piero Miranda Ferraro, 
Ernest Blanc and Giuseppe Modesti, and Elisabeth in Tannhduser with 
Grace Hoffman, Sebastian Feiersinger, Blanc and Arnold van Mill. A full 
report of the season will be included in a later gumber of OPERA. 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires. The fiftieth anniversary season of the Teatro Colon 
opened on May 25 with a performance of Turandot with Inge Borkh in the 
title role, Irma Gonzalez as Lit, Flaviano Labd as Calaf and Giuseppe Modesti 
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as Timur. Borkh sounded constrained at times, and her voice was inclined to 
hardness, but she acted extremely well. As Lit, Gonzalez produced some 
touching soft high notes and was generally appealing. Labd, making his 
début, showed at once that he is among the best present day tenors, though 
dramatically he left a lot to be desired, Ferruccio Calusio conducted with 
taste, and the production by Carlo Moresco was in the best tradition of the 
Colon. The next production was Madama Butterfly, in which Antonietta Stella 
sang one of the best Cio-Cio-Sans in the theatre’s history. She has improved 
out of all recognition since her last appearances here two years ago. Labd 
as Pinkerton confirmed the good impressions made on his début, and Giuseppe 
Taddei was a sympathetic Sharpless. Franco Ghione conducted. 

Aida unfortunately did not come up to the standard of either of the two 
preceding operas. Ghione’s orchestra sounded on occasions more like a 
military band. The production was not at all ‘grand’ and Aida (Stella) and 
Amneris (Nell Rankin) tried to outdo each other in the matter of fine cos- 
tumes, though both sang well enough, Taddei’s Amonasro was judged the best 
heard here since Leonard Warren’s splendid interpretation in 1942, Labd was 
not as happy vocally as Radames as he had been as Calaf and Pinkerton; he 
was at his best in the closing duet. 

J. B. Cebreiro 


AUSTRIA 


Graz. The first performance of Waldemar Bloch’s Das Kdtchen von 
Heilbronn was given on June 21. Eleanor Schneider and Robert Charlebois 
sang the leading roles, Gustav Cerny was the conductor and André Diehl the 
producer. 

Vienna. All’s well that ends well, and the Staatsoper finished a turbulent 
year of ups and downs with a number of exceptional performances during the 
second half of May and throughout June. This was far more than the annual 
Festwochen repertory re-hash: the presence of Karajan and Béhm, of fine 
singers, a great orchestra and perhaps the feeling of spring and a festival in 
the air combined to make this a memorable finale to the season. This is the 
time of the year when Vienna abounds with great music; but in spite of the 
European Choral Festival and many concerts the State Opera was always the 
centre of the city’s musical life. It put on an impressive week of contemporary 
music, as well as presenting the snobs with three-star galas and the connoisseurs 
with unsalted musical caviare. 

There was a little of both in Karajan’s two Aida performances. This pro- 
duction is handicapped by prolonged dimness and numerous absurdities, and 
Viennese routine had made dangerous inroads here. Karajan’s galvanizing 
presence swept the routine under the rug. The orchestra playe< beautifully, 
the chorus sang precisely and moved around sensibly, there was complete con- 
tact between orchestra and stage. Both Leontyne Price and Giulietta Simionato 
have beautiful voices and fine stage presence, and the male members of the 
cast (Guichandut, Protti, Guthrie, Weber) didn’t find it easy to stand up to 
the exalted standards set by the women. Karajan’s two Falstaff performances 
were even better; they were, of course, pure caviare. The combination of a fine. 
La Scala cast and the Philharmoniker gave us one of the great delicacies of 
the season, Too bad that this performance couldn’t be recorded for the enjoy- 
ment of musical gourmets. Karajan loves this music and brings out its subtlest 
nuances; the exacting ensemble scenes were transparently beautiful and there 
was humour in the production, the chuckle of an octogenarian genius having 
fun with the foibles of the human race. Schwarzkopf, Simionato, Moffo, 
Canali, Gobbi, Panerai, Zampieri, two gifted comedians named Petri and 
Ercolani — what a show! The only imperfection was in the audience. Falstaff 
should not be given for festival tourists and socialite opera-goers who seem to 
wait for the high Cs that never come in this one. 

In a different region, but on the same rarified level of near-perfection 
were Béhm’s Cosi fan tutte and Frau ohne Schatten. The second Cosi was a 
perfectly cut, true-blue diamond with no flaw in it, After the performance 
Paul Schoeffler said to a friend, ‘Tonight we had the feeling that Mozart was 
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sitting in the first row.’ Béhm conducted with a light hand and a smile, with- 
out ritardandi or dryness, and the orchestra, particularly the woodwind and 
violins, responded in kind. Schwarzkopf was the star among stars. Her 
Fiordiligi was a stunning exhibition of vocal technique, impeccable style, 
musical taste, of charm and drama and art. (In an earlier performance Seefried 
sang the part, giving a technically competent, but nervous performance; 
Mozart wasn’t there that night.) The rest of the cast — Christa Ludwig, 
Streich, Dermota, Kunz and Schoeffler — is known of course for its artistic 
clockwork; they outdid each other, there wasn’t a wrong note or a wrong 
gesture in this production, Now if we could only transpose it from the acousti- 
rong miserable Redoutensaal to the lovely Theater an der Wien all would be 
ne. 

We have already reported on Béhm’s Frau ohne Schatten last month. The 
performance of June 3 surpassed it in scope, excitement and beauty. Schoeffler 
was Barak; there were moments when he made you almost cry. Rysanek’s 
beautiful high notes, Goltz’s dramatic intensity, Hoengen’s impressive artistry 
and Walter Geissler’s good Kaiser; and we would have to mention practically 
the entire ensemble of the house, the chorus, and of course the orchestra to do 
justice to what is doubtless the most compact proof of the Staatsoper’s artistic 
resources. 

We now get down to earth where perfection is not always the leitmotif. 
The contemporary music week came off well; its most dramatic accent was on 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex in a tight, brilliantly accomplished scenic version, 
staged by Schuh with a minimum of fuss and a maximum of effect, conducted 
by Karajan, performed by a uniformly good cast (Médl, Kmentt, Béhme, 
Frick, Czerwenka, Dickie), and getting its final touch by the presence of Jean 
Cocteau, who spoke his text. He brought the tragedy down to earth; rarely 
has there been in modern music such a meeting of minds as his and 
Stravinsky’s. The modern week brought reprises of Revisor, Trionfi, Mathis 
der Maler, Der Sturm and — best of all — Wozzeck, which is now becoming 
something of a classic in Vienna. The widow of the composer, who well re- 
members the stormy début of the work, was present at the performance, and 
one can’t help wondering what she feels when she sees the grateful dedication 
of today’s audiences. The production, which inexplicably was not given 
throughout the whole year, had lost nothing of its power. Albrecht Peter (from 
Munich) who took over at short notice for the indisposed Berry gave a deeply 
convincing performance of the difficult title role. Of the other members of the 
cast, Goltz, Klein and Dickie were excellent; only Dénch exaggerated his 
sharply drawn profile of the Doctor. But the real star of the evening was the 
orchestra under Béhm (who is said to have asked for twenty-five orchestral 
rehearsals when he performs this work next season at the Met.). Béhm also 
conducted another speciality of his, Elektra (Goltz, Della Casa, Madeira, 
Suthaus, Béhme) which he always does superbly, and a few performances of 
Don Giovanni and a rather disconnected, improvized and pedestrian Figaro. 
Vienna is now probably the only opera house on earth which has two different 
Figaro productions, the old one at the Redoutensaal and Karajan’s new one 
at the big house. The one of June 20 was old in every respect and ought to 
be quickly forgotten. 

Two luxurious Carmen performances with Madeira, Giiden, di Stefano 
and London, under Karajan, left us strangely unsatisfied; the glamour was all 
there but the inner fire was missing, the chorus sang dogged German against 
the soloists’ French, the staging was awkward, and the exalted and high- 
pitched ovations seemed somewhat absurd under the circumstances. One 
wonders which is worse; people who know about opera but are too blasé 
to clap their hands, or others who know little and make a lot of noise at the 
wrong moment. For Wagnerians Karajan conducted his Walkiire (with Médl, 
Rysanek, Madeira, Windgassen, Frick and Edelmann) and Siegfried (with 
Médl, Windgassen, Hotter, Klein, Neidlinger); again there were moments of 
great beauty but also of incontestable boredom. Boredom was the motto of 
a Meistersinger performance which provided a bad beginning of the 
Festwochen. Edelmann was a dull shoemaker with no trace of the poet, and 
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Seefried strained her voice and overacted badly. Liebl, Dickie and Dénch gave 
good performances. Moralt tried to get the evening off the ground but it was 
a handicap race. 


In Don Giovanni Jurinac sang a memorable Donna Anna (while Della 
Casa took over Donna Elvira); she was the best Donna Anna we’ve heard here 
in years. The Festwochen ended with Karajan’s Tosca; he gave a symphonic, 
sweeping, exciting reading which suited his stars since none of them had any 
breath problems. Rysanek sang her first Italian Floria. No other Tosca today 
has such magnificently sensuous, thrillingly luscious high tones, and few have 
such warmth and temperament, but Miss Rysanek was more Senta and 
Sieglinde in some moments than an Italian diva. Patience and time, the advice 
of a really smart producer and a good coiffeur, will eventually make her a 
great Tosca. George London is already a great Scarpia, superbly economical in 
voice and movement, absolutely convincing and never straining for effect; his 
second-act scenes with Miss Rysanek were the finest we’ve seen in Vienna in 
any Tosca since the war. Fernandi had power and restraint; he has developed 
well in these few years. 


The Volksoper’s contribution to the Festwochen was Donna Francisquita, 
a zarzuela by Amadeo Vives. Zarzuela is the Spanish version of a Singspiel, 
and the Volksoper put on a pleasant performance of a genre in which they 
are tops. Charming musical numbers, a harmless story and some nice sets, 
good performances by Helen George, Iriartes, Christ, Dénch, Anday, good 
dancing (Dia Luca), and Odon Alonso, zarzuela expert, as conductor. But no 
worry; the new attraction will not threaten the traditional primacy of Die 
Fledermaus. Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


Brussels. The world premiére of Menotti’s Maria Golovin will be given 
by the NBC Opera Company of New York at the American Pavilion Theatre 
of the World Fair on August 20. There will be nightly performances until 
August 31 with the exception of August 25. 


The Scala Milan Company appeared in // Matrimonio Segreto (Graziella 
Sciutti, Eugenia Ratti, Fedora Barbieri, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, Franco 
Calabrese; conductor Nino Sanzogno) and Tosca (Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Ettore Bastianini, Nicola Zaccaria, Badioli; conductor Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bratislava. Eugen Suchon, whose opera Katrina (Krutnava in the original) 
has been meeting with ever-increasing acclaim abroad, has just finished a 
new work, Svdtopluk, based upon a subject taken from Czech history. This 
is in preparation for its first performance in the National Opera House. 


Brno. As already notified in recent months, the Municipal Opera House 
has, apart from the National Theatre in Prague, been the most remarkable 
for interesting productions. Among its performances Karel Horky’s opera 
John Huss must be mentioned. The character of the great protestant Czech 
reformer enjoys an uncontested popularity throughout the country, and he is 
regarded first and foremost as a fighter for the freedom of the scriptures 
and for truth. The composer who selects such a subject must expect to be 
keenly criticised. Indeed, this occurred in 1950 at the first appearance of the 
opera, which has now been staged in a completely revised version. The 
social significance of Huss is now much more emphasised, and he is represented 
not merely as a moralist, but as the teacher and leader of his people. The 
music is on the whole well conceived and scored and does not fail to impress 
one at its most dramatic moments; its effectiveness was due not least to the 
careful work of the producer, Frantisek Jilek. Zdenek Vyborny 
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EIRE 


Provincial Ireland is being swept by a wave of opera popularity that is as 
heartening as it is surprising. Towns hitherto not acquainted with the high- 
lights of grand opera are now really opera conscious, and each year the towns- 
people look forward with genuine excitement to new productions, which in- 
variably are raised above the ordinary by the welcome inclusion of top-class 
guest principals. By now the Wexford Festival is a by-word in musical circles 
and ranks high in the list of well-known festivals. And now other Irish towns 
outside Dublin, Belfast and Cork are presenting opera with marked success. 


One such town is Kilrush, Co. Clare, which has a population of only 
3,000. Here in early June The Daughter of the Regiment was presented by the 
local opera society, From London came Margaret Nisbett, Alma Caesari, 
Johanna Peters, Kenneth McDonald and Covent Garden’s Ronald Lewis. 
Thousands of music-lovers saw this splendid production, Lewis was a partic- 
ular favourite with the audiences; his experience and artistry were much in 
evidence as Sulpice. All the artists were loud in their praise of the wonder- 
ful hospitality shown to them in this sea-side town. 


Another artist welcome to the South of Ireland was Thomas Round, who 
in May sang in the Limerick Choral Society’s production of The Bohemian 
Girl. Balfe’s piece is an outstanding favourite with Irish opera-goers and it 
was not surprising to find Round winning the acclaim of all with his fine 
singing and stage presence. Meanwhile down in Waterford the local operatic 
society presented Lucia di Lammermoor and Maritana. Kenneth McDonald 
scored a deserved triumph in Lucia, while another much-praised artist was 
William Dickie. Galway and Clonmel produced // Trovatore and The Lily of 
Killarney, without calling on guest principals at all — a very praiseworthy 
achievement. 


In addition to the wide-spread interest being shown in opera in Ireland is 
the fact that each year thousands travel to Dublin for the Italian season of 
opera sponsored by the Dublin Grand 
Opera Society. Special opera trains 
travel from remote towns and villages, 
and each town always sends a large 
contingent of music-lovers to the 
metropolis. Enthusiasm is very high in 
Ireland at the moment for light and 
grand opera, and this is of course a 
salutary sign promising well for the 
future of music in the country. Opera 
traditions are being quickly estab- 
lished, and it is not too much to hope 
that in the near future there will be 
more scope for young singers of note 
in opera here. Perhaps some day an 
Irish Opera Company will be formed 
on the lines of the Welsh Opera Com- 
pany. It is not too much to hope for! 


Six works were given in the Grand 
Opera Society’s season. The first was 
Un Ballo in Maschera, with Erede con- 
ducting, in which Maria Tassi scored a 


Elisabetta Barbaito and Umberto 
Borsé in the first act of ‘Manon 
Lescaut’ at Dublin 
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success as Ulrica; Antonio Galié was a well-disciplined Riccardo, and other 
parts were taken by Caterina Mancini (Amelia), and an impressive newcomer, 
Carlo Meliciani (Renato). Gloria Davy sang the title role in Aida, with 
Umberto Borsd as Radames, as last year. Ebe Stignani sang Amneris. Erede’s 
last opera was Manon Lescaut — the first presentation ot the work by this 
society, though it was given at Wexford in 1955 and had its original Irish 
premiére in 1919. Elisabetta Barbato sang the title role, Bors} was Des Grieux, 
Giuseppe Forgione was Lescaut. 

Morelli took over for Rigoletto, which was dominated by Aldo Protti in 
the title role. Ermanno Lorenzi was a weak Duke, but there was an appealing 
Gilda in Renata Ongaro. Mazzoli made a fearsome Sparafucile. In Lucia di 
Lammermoor Virginia Zeani took the lead, inspiring long queues for standing 
room only. She had a great success and received an ovation. Edgardo was sung 
by Galié. The last opera was L’Elisir d’ Amore: a gallant try, but Wexford does 
this sort of thing with more finesse. La Porta was a fine Dulcamara, Misciano 
a marvellous Nemorino, Renata Ongaro a pleasing Amina. Franco Miceli 
looked the part as Belcore, though troubled with vibrato. B.Q. 


GERMANY 


Aachen, Hans Walter Kimpfel has been appointed Generalmusikdirektor 
in succession to Wolfgang Sawailisch who goes to Wiesbaden. 


Berlin. During this year’s Festival Weeks, September 21 to October 7, 
there will be performances at the Stiidtische Oper of the new production of 
Medea, Cosi fan tutte, Tristan und Isolde, Falstaff, Carmen, Boris Godunov, 
The Rape of Lucretia and Konig Hirsch. In addition the Hamburg State Opera 
will give five guest performances of Berg’s Lulu. 

At the Staatsoper the last new production of the season was Lohengrin 
with Josef Traxel in the title role, Briinnhild Friedland as Elsa, Irmgard Klein 
as Ortrud, Frans Andersson as Teiramund and Theo Adam as Heinrich. Franz 
Konwitschny was the conductor and Erich Witte the producer. 


Cologne. It has been announced that Wolfgang Sawallisch, recently 
appointed Generalmusikdirektor at Wiesbaden, will assume a similar position 
at Cologne in 1960; at the same time Oscar Fritz Schuh will become the 
Generalintendant. 


Dessau. The 1958 Wagner Festival at the Landestheater lasted from May 
5 to 25. The Ring, Rienzi, Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Der fliegende Hollander, 
Tristan und Isolde, and Die Meistersinger were all performed. Heinz R6ttger 
conducted them all with the exception of Der fliegentde Hollinder which 
was conducted by Zdzislaw Gorzynski from Poznan, and of Tannhduser 
which was directed by Hans Léwlein from Berlin. Guest singers included 
Alicja Dankowska (Warsaw), Vilma Fichtmiiller, Traute Richter, Arthur Bard, 
Sebastian Feiersinger, Albin Fechner (Poznan), Karl-Ludwig Gottschall, 
Rudolf Gonszar, Theodor Horand, Josef Joviczky (Budapest), Arthur John, 
Marian Kouba (Poznan), Robert Lauhéfer, Karl Liebl, Henryk Lukaszek 
(Poznan), Helmut Schindler and Kay Willumsen. 


Dresden. The 1957-8 season ended with the first performance in Dresden 
of Der Revisor, Rudolf Neuhaus conducted and the producer was Erhard 
Fischer. 


Frankfurt. Einem’s Der Prozess and L’Italiana in Algeri were the last 
two new productions at the Grosses Haus. In the former Erich Witte appeared 
as Josef K. with Willi Wolff, Erika Schmidt, Willy Miller, Ludwig Welter, 
Kurt Wolinski, Arturo Sergi, and Ros! Zapf in other important roles. Georg 
Solti was the conductor and Giinther Rennert the producer. In the Rossini 
opera, which was conducted by Gerd Heidger and produced by Hans Hartleb, 
the leading roles were sung by Erika Schmidt, Wolinski, Georg Stern, and 
Willy Miiller. 
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Einem’s ‘Der Prozess’ at Frankfurt. Producer Hans Hartleb, sets by Ita 


Maximowna 


Hamburg. Eight new productions have been announced for the 1958-9 
season at the Staatsoper. These include the world premiére of Richard 
Mohaupt’s Der griine Kakadu and Handel’s Belshazzar adapted for the stage. 
In addition there will be Figaro, Tannhduser, Carmen, Tosca, Elektra and a 
double Orff bill, Die Kluge and Carmina Burana, Astrid Varnay, Rudolf 
Schock and Gerhard Stolze join the company, and the conductors will be 
Leopold Ludwig, Heinz Tietjen, Joseph Keilberth, Wolfgang Sawallisch, Albert 
Bittner, Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg and Giinter Hertel. Most of the pro- 
ductions will be in the hands of either Rennert or Wieland Wagner; and a 
newcomer will be Ulrich Wenk from Flensburg who comes to replace Ernst 
Poettgen, resident producer for the last two seasons. Poettgen has been 
appointed Oberspielleiter and Deputy Intendant at Mannheim in succession to 
Joachim Klaiber, who has been appointed Intendant at Bielefeld. 


Karisruhe. Peter Grimes was recently revived at the Staatstheater with 
Zbyslaw Wosniak in the title role. Alexander Krannhals was the conductor. 


Hanover. New productions, all by Peter Ebert, of Madama Butterfly, 
Simone Boccanegra and Giulio Cesare were features of the second part of the 
1957-58 season. The Puccini opera which was conducted by Wolfgang 
Trommer had Hanna Scholl in the title role, Donald Grobe as Pinkerton, and 
Theo Zilliken as Sharpless, In Boccanegra Carlos Alexander sang the title role, 
Herta Wilfert Amelia, Franz Crass Fiesco and*Walter Schneemann Gabriele; 
Ernst Richter was the conductor, The Handel opera was also conducted by 
Richter and had Lore Lamprecht as Cornelia and Grobe as Sextus. 


Mannheim. The last new production of the season was Meistersinger 
with Willibald Vohla as Hans Sachs, Hasso Eschert as Walther, Frederick Dal- 
berg as Pogner and Irma Handler as Eva. 
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Munich. The opening of the Cuvilliéstheater in the Residenz was on 
June 14. Ferenc Fricsay conducted a new production of Figaro by Rudolf 
Hartmann with sets and costumes by Helmut Jiirgens. Claire Watson sang the 
Countess, Erika Kéth Susanna, Hertha Tépper Cherubino, Lilian Benningsen 
Marcellina, Keith Engen the Count, Karl Kohn Figaro, Max Proebst] Bartolo 
and Paul Kuen Basilio. On June 21, the ninetieth anniversary of the first per- 
formance at the Nationaltheater of Meistersinger, Wagner’s opera was per- 
formed at the Prinzregententheater under the direction of Joseph Keilberth, 
who has been appvinted Generalmusikdirektor of the Bayerische Staatsoper 
in place of Fricsay. The leading roles were sung by Annelies Kupper, Ira 
Malaniuk, Hans Hopf, Richard Holm, Ferdinand Frantz, Walter Kreppel and 
Benno Kusche. 

George London recently made two guest appearances at the 
Staatsoper. The first was as Scarpia in a performance of Tosca with Maria 
Kinas and Wolfgang Windgassen; the second in the title role of Don Giovanni 
with two other guests, Suzanne Danco as Donna Anna and Anton Dermota as 
Don Ottavio Lore Wissmann, Friederike Sailer, Gustav Neidlinger, Otto von 
Rohr and Gustav Grefe completed the cast. 


HUNGARY 

Budapest. Recent events at the State Opera have included the first appear- 
ance in Budapest of Helmut Seydelmann from Leipzig who conducted 
Tannhduser and Der Rosenkavalier. In the latter work A. Bathy sang the 
Marschallin, L. Birikas Octavian, M. Rasko Sophie and Mihaly Szekely Ochs. 
Two famous Soviet artists also appeared: T, Sorokina as Mimi and Tatiana, 
and Pavel Lisitsian as Escamillo and Onegin. A new production of Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail featured the young tenor Ilosfalvy as Belmonte, Gyurkovics as 
Constanze, Sardy as Pedrillo and Szekely as Osmin. Miklos Erdelyi, one of 
the most talented of the younger geneiition of conductors, directed the per- 
formance. Tibor Nadas 


Wolf Hocheim’s design for the Prelude to ‘Gétterddmmerung’ at Dessau 
Ludicke 











ITALY 

Milan. The season just concluded has offered to audiences two splendid 
performances which must certainly rank as the most noteworthy productions 
of the theatre for many years. They were the first production in Italy of Leos 
Janacek’s The Cunning Little Vixen, and the revival of Bellini’s J/ Pirata. 

The Vixen was first translated into Italian by Fedele d’Amico in connec- 
tion with performance which Felsenstein undertook at the Berlin Komische 
Oper. He restored the opera to a greater fidelity to the original text, partly 
dispensing with Max Brod’s alterations and those of the previous German 
edition. Felsenstein again was invited to La Scala to be in charge of the per- 
formance, and he succeeded in effecting an amazing adaptation of the stage, 
of the singers and of the band of children who play the parts of the animals 
of the forest. He obtained a really surprising and magical result. 

On the stage we seemed to be present at a fairy-like action in which 
characters, usually stiff in their costumes of animated pasteboard figures, sud- 
denly came to life and naturalness, together with a new physical solidity. Not 
only did Mariella Adani (the Vixen) and Luigi Alva (the Fox) display acrobatic 
agility in impersonating with gesture, movement and continuous mime the 
two opposing animals, but the whole company — from singers to walkers-on 
—reached perfection in this respect. The most striking scene was undoubtedly 
that of the poultry yard, where the cock (Rinaldo Pelizzoni) and the hens (with 
Edith Martelli as their leader), left in possession of the stage, carried out a 
masterpiece of imitative gesture and movement, and a series of ballet steps, 
which left one breathless with admiration for the bravura of their technique 
and the patience of their instructors. Natural in a simpler way were the children 
who played the parts of the little dwellers in the wood. It was curious that, seen 
from the auditorium with this minuteness of observation of the world of 
animals, there went a much less vigorous characterization of the human beings, 
who in contrast to the animals moved about the stage with the usual melo- 
dramatic awkwardness. 

The other miracle was that the vocal interpretation did not suffer in any 
way from all the attention devoted to the recitative, and each one of the large 
cast of singers was completely adequate to his role: Dino Dondi, Ebe 
Ticozzi, Aldo Bertocci, Paolo Montarsolo, Giulio Fioravanti, Angelo Mercur- 
iali, Dolores Ottani and Franco Ricciardi. But most notably Mariella Adani, 
in the Vixen’s furry pelt, gave an example of her ability which will remain as 

a landmark in the career of this gifted 
young artist. 

On quite another plane, though 
likewise an accurate rendering, was 
the revival of Bellini’s Pirata. This 
youthful work deserved to be brought 
forward again for the sake of its 
curious flavour—a mixture of fruit 
both raw and ripe. In the score there 
are still mingled derivative elements 
from the Rossinian theatre and in 
general from the Neapolitan school 
and tradition, together with the 
characteristics of the future important 
contribution to opera of Vincenzo 
Bellini himself. 

In this score, which clearly con- 
fesses its obligation to the school of 
Naples, there is also made clear the 
traditional thread which was to lead 


Dino Dondi and Emilio di Minno 
in ‘The Cunning Little Vixen’ at 
the Scala 





Maria Meneghini Callas as Imogene and Ettore Bastianini as Ernesto in 
‘Il Pirata’ at the Scala 


later to the work of Verdi, and from which the operas of Bellini’s maturity 
diverged. Interesting from several points of view, the opera has the artistic 
fascination typical of Bellini, which takes its first steps and is still a little 
uncertain of its means. He is aware of them but almost without the courage 
to exploit them. In this sense he reaches the peak in the last grand scene of 
Imogen’s passionate grief. But it is not yet time for the great scenes of uncon- 
trolled passion of La Sonnambula, La Straniera, Anna.Bolena and Lucia. Il 
Pirata contains, however, admirable passages of intimate feeling and moving 
drama, all expressed with the lyrical emotion of free melody wandering in 
fresh fields. 

Maria Callas’s interpretation was flawless. Never perhaps has a singer 
been better adapted by her own means of expression to play the part of 
Imogen; and never avoided so well those strongly dramatic accents so as to 
limit herself almost entirely to the meaningful recitatives (which Mme Callas 
knuws how to utter in the only convincing way) and to those lyrical mezza- 
voce sections, meditative and with slackened tempo, which have become a 
predominating characteristic of her interpretations — though on other occa- 
sions such passages have not always justified themselves as necessary and irre- 
placeable. 

Beside her the baritone Bastianini had to wrestle with the most ungrateful 
role of the opera; for Ernest, Duke of Cadora, really has a brutal part to play, 
and already leads the way to the less interesting characters of Verdi’s operas 
without possessing their vitality. However, in spite of this, Bastianini invested 
his part with such nobility of accent and warm vocal tone as to carry every- 
thing off almost with pleasure, finishing up in the second act with a magnifi- 
cent trio in canon with tenor and soprano—one of the finest inspired 
ensembles in the opera. Here again Franco Corelli, disguised as the pirate, 
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Piccagliani 
A scene from Bellini’s ‘Il Pirata’ at the Scala 


joined in admirably with the two other singers, though the role was not in 
general suited to the vocal means at his disposal — nor to those, we believe, 
of any living tenor. The opera was in fact written in 1827 for Rubini, a tenor 
with the agility which marks precisely the step forward from the vocal tech- 
nique of Rossini to the demands of Bellini. Without in any way lowering the 
tone or eliminating the florid nature of the role, he was able to endow his 
voice with strongly dramatic emotion — just as Corelli did. In general Corelli 
gave of his best and it was in every way a delight to see him move in 
statuesque perfection on the stage, even if his physical qualities were not fully 
the equal of his voice. Claudio Sartori 


Rome. There was nothing controversial about the ending of the season at 
the Rome Opera House, if one excepts the scattered grumbles aroused by the 
so-called ‘modern’ presentation of Parsifal with Bayreuth-derived simplicity 
and projections by Hainer Hill. Pannain’s Madame Bovary, premiéred last year 
in Naples, had to be postponed through the illness of Clara Petrella, and in 
its place came a stock-in-trade Lucia with Virginia Zeani, Tagliavini, Sordello; 


conductor Vincenzo Bellezza. Rigoletto—which this critic was also unable to 
hear—was reputedly good with Gianna d’Angelo in fine form: Werther (with 
Tassinari and Prandelli), Bohéme (a welcome Musetta in Angelica Tuccari) and 
Butterfly filled up the rest of the season with a programme of firm favourites 
for the tourist invasion. 

Parsifal was solemnized by an excellently-chosen German cast, an Alsatian 
producer (Frank De Quell) and an Italian condyctor (Gui). Food for thought 
was provided by the differing interpretations of three conductors who fed the 
Wagner-hungry Romans almost simultaneously over the Easter period: Rod- 
zinski in the annual concert for the Pope, a recording of Eugen Jochum at the 
Italian Radio (with Windgassen and Médl), and Gui at the Opera House. Gui’s 
version was monumental yet lyrical and fluid; though there were moments, 
particularly in the Flower Maidens’ scene, when stage-action and music 
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seemed not fully coalesced. The Rome Chorus made a very creditable showing, 
but the relaying of certain effects (the solo ‘Durch Mitleid’ from the dome, 
for example) jarred unnecessarily. Windgassen distinguished himself more by 
the incisiveness and strength of his singing than by sheer beauty of tone, 
though the ringing heroic top-notes of ‘Ihr heil’ge Speer’ were unforgettable. 
Gottlob Frick showed off rich and concentrated tone under firm control in 
one of the most impressive performances of Gurnemanz I ever remember; 
Tomislav Neralic too was a fine impassioned Amfortas, vocally of wonderful 
smoothness once the slight rattle at the outset had vanished. Georg Stern 
contributed a familiar, rather monocoloured Klingsor. The surprise delight of 
the production was the good-looking Kundry of Rita Gorr, who was 
apparently singing it for the first time with a contralto career behind her. 
Firm, vital, linear singing with an intense quality of projection characterized 
her handling of the role; a great one once the top of the voice has been 
sufficiently sung in to match the rest. 

I Quattro Rusteghi was the ideal foil to this musico-religious fervour. It 
was produced with sparkle and wit and superb fidelity to the score by Giulia 
Tess and conducted with light touch by Angelo Questa. A Venetian roof-top 
terrace looking over the lagoon (the work of Pieretto Bianco) elicited deserved 
‘Oohs’ and ‘Aahs’ from the audience, plus the inevitable round of applause 
that greets any extravagantly lit set. The cast was very nearly ideal too, and 
pattered away in soft, lilting Venetian to the manner born. The women pro- 
vided one masterly character study after another; Elena Rizzieri (herself 
Venetian) as Marina, Alda Noni as Lucieta, Lucia Danieli as the complacent, 
grotesquely pretentious Margarita: not to mention Silvana Zanolli’s handsome 
and handsomely-sung Felice, a singer of whom one wants to hear more. Italo 
Tajo (Lunardo—alias Mr Crusty) with Melchiorre Luise (Cancian-Pinchbeck) 
carried off the chief honours of the boorish quartet, Luise introducing an 
element of bewildered and docile pathos which was most touching. Antonio 
Cassinelli and Carlo Cava brought up the lists. Agostino Lazzari (Filipeto) sang 
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Oscar Savio 
Italo Tajo, Carlo Cava, Antonio Cassinelli and Melchiorre Luise in 
‘I Quattro Rusteghi’ at Rome 


Luceta xe un bel nome with clean, direct delivery and an agreeable metal in 
a voice that never falters in its intonation: a most musical and intelligent 
tenor. 

Rome’s Adriana Lecouvreur (conducted by Bellezza, with Frigerio the 
experienced producer) was originally cast with Clara Petrella and Giulietta 
Simionato; it served instead to give Magda Olivero what Italians cal] an 
autentico successo, and young Lari Scipione a chance to prove herself in a 
testing role as the Princesse de Bouillon. 

Magda Olivero follows close on the heels of Maria Caniglia in one of 
the great Italian soprano roles. She is not so queenly perhaps, but she gains 
in tenderness and her artistry is unlimited. Her capacity for communication, 
big dynamic range, incredible breath-control, the shimmer and control of the 
long-held fil di voce (which she needs above all in the Traviatish last act) 
make it easy to pardon a voice which is sometimes harsh when she uses it full 
out. Magda Olivero is a very great artist and one of the aristocrats of the 
Italian operatic scene. Tagliavini supported her in his gallant, stout-hearted 
way, though the rest of the cast was mediocre with an undistinguished 
Michonnet from Renato Cesari. Cynthia Jolly 

Fausto De Tura, deus ex machina to countless young singers for whom 
he has provided a début at Rome’s Teatro Eliseo, has come up this year with 
a newly-furbished enterprise called the Istituzione Nazionale dell’Opera 
Italiana, duly subsidized and blessed in official quarters. He will continue as 
before to fill in the gaps between the Rome Onera seasons and Caracalla in 
early summer and autumn; but if he maintains the level of the inaugural 
Trittico (produced by no less a person than Giovacchino Forzano), he will be 
doing a genuine artistic service, particularly if, as he intends, he puts well- 
rehearsed productions on the road. Up to now it has been a question of pot- 
luck and a good deal of ingenious improvization, particularly in chorus and 
orchestra. But the Trittico broke new ground. Manrico De Tura conducted a 
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regularly-formed orchestra which played very tolerably, and the stage-presenta- 
tion of all three operas had been thought-out with meticulous care. There was 
some tentativeness in /] Tabarro though Carlo Tagliabue’s Michele was 
strongly handled and Edda Melchiorre made a vivacious, relaxed Giorgetta; 
Suor Angelica, produced, like Gianni Schicchi, by its librettist, was fascinating 
in its lack of histrionic emphasis. The mystic quiet of the convent permeated 
the melodrama taking place in its walls and gave it a new and powerful logic. 
It was a production of sobriety, which was probably much closer to Puccini's 
original and possibly over-optimistic intention. Dina Piccini, with a voice of 
original timbre, sang a Suor Angelica who made no cheap appeals to the 
gallery’s tear-glands but built up step by step to a strong climax; the nuns too 
eschewed sentimentality and kept in tune at vital moments. Maria Tassi’s 
Principessa was a commanding figure, rich in suggestions of hypocrisy. 


More familiar is Forzano’s racy handling of Gianni Schicchi which he 
did only a few months ago at Rome Opera. The opera does well on a smaller 
stage, and hardly a word was lost. Though not so subtly riotous as Gobbi, 
Afro Poli gives an expert, straight-forward performance of the title-role, sup- 
ported by the first-class Zita of Giuseppina Salvi and Dimitri Lopatto as 
Simone. A young Sicilian prize-winner in the recent Radio contests, Conchita 
Figuera, sang Lauretta to Antonio Pirino’s Rinuccio, and Adolfo Pacini 
contributed an inimitable Maestro Spinelloccio, medico Bolognese. The public 
reacted with justified fervour to a stimulating and most encouraging age 
y 
Rome. The season at the Terme di Caracalla opened on June 28 with 
Turandot, with Inge Borkh and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, and continued with 
performances of Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Aida and Tosca, During 
August the following works will be performed: Un Ballo in Maschera (August 
2, 7, 10, 16), Cavalleria and Pagliacci (August 3), Tosca (August 5, 23, 28), 
Madama Butterfly (August 9, 19), Aida (August 12, 18, 21, 26, 31), Turandot 
(August 13, 17) and La Traviata (August 24, 27, 30). 


ISRAEL 


Tel Aviv. The opening of the Israel National Opera took place strictly 
according to schedule. The building, just on the sea-shore, is small, and does 
not seat more than 800. Earlier it was a cinema, then the seat of the first 
Israeli Parliament; later, after Parliament transferred to Jerusalem, it served 
the more prosaic purposes of the Income Tax Commissioners. It has been 
thoroughly rebuilt, and the State as well as the Municipality have been most 
generous; so that on the night of May 25, in the presence of the President of 
Israel and the Government, the Opera was able to open“with Faust. 

The performance itself came as a most agreeable surprise. Thorough pre- 
paration, good acoustics, and some fine voices among the new immigrants 
from Eastern Europe succeeded in making the performance an event of real 
musical merit. The strongest impact came, of course, from the French guest 
bass Georges Vaillant (Méphistophélés). While his voice had not the smooth- 
ness of Arié in the same part, his acting was in the great tradition of the 
Paris Opéra: he was also the only artist not to sing in Hebrew. Jacob Seiden 
(Faust) displayed a fine lyric tenor, though he was affected by too much 
vibrato. The musical discovery of the evening was Marguérite, in the person 
of Mathilde Ben-Nun, an immigrant from Bulgaria: in the final scene we 
heard a strong dramatic soprano of fine promise for the future. Alexander 
Tarsky chose unusually fast tempos, but kept his small orchestra well in hand. 

The second premiére was Don Pasquale in a rather poor and coarse 
Hebrew translation by Ephraim Dror. The whole performance lacked smooth- 
ness and the effortless Italian style. Isidor Shabsai, a Polish immigrant, had 
prepared the performance well, and held the orchestra and the singers together. 
The best singing of the evening came from the chorus; indeed, the famous 
Servants’ Chorus in the third act was the climax of the evening. Rafael Polani 
seemed uncomfortable as an old man in the title role, especially as this was 
his first public appearance; however, his voice and acting were completely 
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adequate. Bekarsky, also a newcomer, displayed a high lyric tenor of pleasant 
Italian timbre, though he was inclined to force it. Marilyn Tyler was a dis- 
appointing Norina, no more than the average soubrette. 

. Alfred Frankenstein 


SPAIN 


Madrid. The season at the Teatro La Zarzuela opened with La Bohéme in 
which the leading roles were sung by Aureliana Beltrami, Gianni Poggi, and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi; conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Beltrami and Poggi 
were also heard in Faust with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Mephistopheles and 
Manuel Ausensi as Valentine. La Traviata had Virginia Zeani, Agostino 
Lazzari and Ausensi in the leading roles. This season further included per- 
formances of Rigoletto (Franca Ottavani, Poggi, Felice Schiavi), Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Ottavani, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Schiavi, Ugo Novelli), L’Elisir 
d Amore (Zeani, Tagliavini, Gino Orlandini, Rossi-Lemeni), Rossellini’s La 
Guerra (Beltrami, Pia Tassinari, Orlandini, Novelli, Ezio Boschi), The Tele- 
phone (Patrizia Cali, Orlandini), // Segreto di Susanna (Beltrami, Orlandini) 
and Manon (Beltrami, Alvino Misciano, Orlandini, Novelli). 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. Following the first performance of Les Troyens at the end 
of March, the Royal Opera seemed to slip into a period of doldrums in which 
a bout of colds and influenza took its toll to the extent of suspending the two 
projected new productions of Lohengrin and Ballo in Maschera until next 
season. Nevertheless, the closing weeks of May have brought some pleasing 
surprises — Mattiwilda Dobbs’s guest appearance as Gilda in Rigoletto, 
Nilsson’s magnificent characterisations of Isolde and Tosca, and the new pro- 
duction of Louise. In Rigoletto Dobbs’s consummate artistry and stagecraft 
seemed to persuade the rest of the cast and orchestra to rise from the usual 
routine blasé production of this work to a performance which will rank as one 
of the high points of this season. 

The performance of Tristan and Isolde was another triumph for Birgit 
Nilsson. Her acting of this part has 
become more flexible, and her beauti- 
fully graded dynamic range made this 
a great interpretation. Set Svanholm is 
still a fine Tristan and Kerstin Meyer 
as Brangine and Sigurd Bjérling as 
Kurwenal each contributed to this 
magnificent performance. Special credit 
must go to Herbert Sandberg for 
some remarkably sensitive orchestral 
playing. 

Louise was greatly enhanced by 

. the appearance of Albert Wolff, who 
as guest conductor galvanized the 
Hovkapell into playing of a style and 
technical brilliance this listener has 
not previously heard from them. This 
performance was another Séderstrém 
triumph, and once again this singer’s 
radiant tessitura and musicality made 
for a great characterization of the title 
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role. Lars Billengren, a young Swedish tenor making his début as Julien, 
revealed most promising material which should be of great value to the Royal 
Opera once his vocal qualities and stage technique are more firmly integrated. 
Erik Saedén’s Father was a strong and thoroughly convincing musical charac- 
terization, and Kerstin Meyer was effective even if somewhat too monumental 
as the Mother. Andrew McCredie 


SWITZERLAND 


Basle. On April 14 Sutermeister’s Titus Feuerfuchs received its world 
premiére. Silvio Varviso was the conductor, H. Wedekind the producer, and 
the principal roles were sung by Ingeborg Wieser, Ingeborg Felderer and 
Marcel Cordes. ; 

Berne. The first performance in Switzerland recently took place of Franz 
Schmidt’s Notre-Dame conducted by Osterwalder. Isabel Strauss, Gottfried 
Fehr, Felix Loeffel and Spiro Makri sang the leading roles. 

_ _ Geneva. Recent performances have included Fidelio (Christel Goltz, Else 
Liebesberg, Wolfgang Windgassen, Kurt Béhme, Heinz Imdahl, Marcel Cordes, 
peste — Leopold Ludwig) and L’Heure Espagnole and Angélique 
in a double bill. 


Obituary 

Charlotte Kuhn-Brunne, soprano, died in Munich on April 11 last; she 
was eighty. For many years a member of the Munich Opera, Mme Kuhn- 
Brunne was the first Munich Sophie in Rosenkavalier, and was also distin- 
guished in such roles as Pamina, Eva and Cio-Cio-San. 

Alfred Muzzarelli, tenor, for many years a member of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, died on May 13. 

Elfriede Troetschel, soprano, died in Berlin on June 20; she was forty-four. 
She was born in Dresden and made her début at the Staatsoper in that city 
as Aennchen in Der Freischiitz during the 1935-6 season. When the Dresden 
Company visited Covent Garden in 1936 she was heard as Barbarina in Figaro 
and Naiade in Ariadne. In 1949-50 she went to Berlin singing first at the 
Komische Oper, then at the Staatsoper, and finally at the Stadtische Oper, of 
which company she was a member at the time of her death. She sang Susanna 
at Glyndebourne in 1950, and Zdenka in some of the performances of 
Arabella given by the Munich Opera at Covent Garden in 1953. Other roles 
in which she was particularly distinguished were Katya Kabanova, Tatiana, 
Rusalka, Agathe, Pamina and Cio-Cio-San. 

Maria Sundelius, American-Swedish soprano, died in Boston on June 27. 
She was seventy-four. She was born in Karlstad in 1884 and made her operatic 
début at the Metropolitan, New York, as the First Priestess in Iphigénie en 
Tauride in November 1916. She remained a member of the Metropolitan until 
1924. In addition to singing minor roles in the first Metropolitan performances 
of Suor Angelica and Oberon, she was heard as Musetta, Micaéla, Jemmy, 
Anna in Loreley, and Sophie. 


Book Reviews 


TWO CENTURIES OF OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN, by Harold 
Rosenthal. (Putnam, 75s.) 

Mr Rosenthal’s contribution to the Covent Garden centenary is a sub- 
stantial and entertaining volume of 850 pages. It is not a history of opera in 
London, but a chronicle of events at one theatre; it does however keep in 
touch—at least during the last hundred years—with what was going on else- 
where. Mr Rosenthal passes rapidly over the first Covent Garden (1732-1808), 
which despite Handel’s early seasons was never a regular opera house, and 
does not dawdle over the second (1809-56). This theatre became the Royal 
Italian Opera in 1847, though there had been an Italian Opera in the Hay- 
market for nearly a century and a half; and the quarrels, lawsuits and con- 
spiracies (worthy of an early Verdi libretto) that surrounded its birth are 
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typical of the history of opera in England. Again and again we find three 
opera houses in furious competition, the stability of each imperilled by the 
whims of singers, impresarios and society ladies. The inevitable financial 
insecurity of opera has tended to leave the power in the hands of basically 
inartistic people, or the business arrangements in the hands of artists, with 
equally deplorable results. To do full justice to such a theme would exercise 
the talent of a Tacitus or a Gibbon. 

If Mr Rosenthal lays no claim to this, he provides a mass of material that 
will fascinate all lovers of opera, and perhaps correct the perspective of those 
who look back nostalgically to the great age of the nineteenth-century prima 
donna, when the standard of artistic integrity was almost unbelievably low. 
In the early decades the depressing reign of the pasticcio and the pantomime 
(which spoiled the most important opera ever commissioned by Covent Gar- 
den, Weber’s Oberon) was still in the ascendant, and there was no end to the 
vulgarity and vanity of singers or the malpractices of conductors. We find the 
contralto Vestris cheerfully playing the soubrette, tenor and baritone leads— 
even in Don Giovanni, the greater part of which was again transposed for the 
tenor Mario and a baritone Leporello in 1858. Patti’s contracts included a 
clause absolving her from all rehearsal, and another requiring her name to be 
billed ‘in a separate line of large letters . . . at least one third larger than 
those employed for the announcement of any other artiste’. Melba likewise 
‘could not bear to appear in an opera in which the title role was sung by 
another prima donna’. Another weapon in their armoury was the tactical 
illness—and woe betide the substitute if she scored a success: she would never 
appear again. 

The audience behaved as badly as the singers (the dipping of the house 
lights, introduced in 1892, six years after the abolition of the claque, was 
naturally: unpopular), and even a manager like Augustus Harris, who intro- 
duced French and German operas in the original, had to proceed at the pace 
of his patrons. Mixed languages of course we still have, but nothing quite so 
silly as Wagner (or new English operas by Cowen and Goring Thomas) in 
French and Italian; nor do we combine three languages and three conductors 
on the same evening, as happened to Carmen in 1890. As late as 1908 four 
leading French operas were given in Italian, and a fifth in German. Strangely 
mixed up with this was the Puritanism that disguised operas containing 
Biblical characters (Nabucco, Mosé, Hérodiade) under fancy titles, kept 
Samson et Dalila off the London stage till 1909, and condemned Le Comte Ory 
in 1855 as ‘not only contemptibly silly, but immoral and offensive’. It is diffi- 
cult in such circumstances to be more than mildly shocked by Harris’s purchase 
of The Sunday Times, whose music critic was already his friend and adviser, 
as a useful press weapon. 

The truth is, of course, that only in living memory—and not always then 
—have we treated opera as an art and not a glorified circus turn. It is thus 
surprising to find how often the jack-in-the-box of English opera has popped 
up, only to be slapped down again (Mr Rosenthal does not mention all the 
eighteenth-century instances, which have little to do with Covent Garden). The 
winter seasons of 1858-66 saw the production of more than two dozen native 
operas, many of them new; and Mr Rosenthal quotes an eloquent appeal for a 
subsidized national opera from the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News of 
1884. The gallant attempts of Richter, Percy Pitt and Sir Thomas Beecham, 
frustrated by financial and social interests, are more familiar. The battle still 
continues; and the lesson both of this book and of recent experience surely is 
that we need both English and international opera, provided the latter is based 
on the cult of art and not of personality. The protagonists of both have spent 
far too much time, energy and money trying to knock each other down. 

This is not a book for continuous reading. It is too like a catalogue for 
that; some may regret that, in view of the valuable 125-page Appendix giving 
a season-by-season analysis of all Covent Garden operas and singers since 
1847, Mr Rosenthal did not devote more of his. text to general trends and 
policies, and less to mentioning every revival and listing débuts and changes 
of role (and could not the asterisks signifying these have gone in the Appen- 
dix?). Not that he eschews wider questions; indeed they supply some of his 
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most stimulating chapters. The excerpts from writers like Chorley, Shaw and 
Newman—not to mention the recurrent sallies of Sir Thomas Beecham—are 
informative and often hilarious; and they make far better reading than the 
countless single-phrase comments on artists, generally quoted without their 
source (‘De Lucia was:a “passionate” -Alfredo,* Ancona a “superb” elder 
Germont,* and Mancinelli, who conducted, “secured a performance worthy of 
the event”.’). Perhaps this is only to say that Mr Rosenthal might have 
written a different sort of book. As it is, he has given opera-lovers some 
splendid browsing-fodder. Many will be surprised or delighted to discover that 
New Scotland Yard began life as a speculative opera house, that two detectives 
from Bow Street once appeared among the stage chorus in La Traviata to 
guard Patti’s jewels, that Arnold Dolmetsch played the harpsichord in the 
Mozart revivals of 1897, that Alceste was never staged in England till 1937, 
nor Cosi fan tutte at Covent Garden till 1947, that one performance was 
wiped out by a tenor swallowing a fly and another saved by the discovery of 
a different tenor watching a football match at Swindon, and that 40 live geese 
were engaged for the English premiére of Humperdinck’s KGnigskinder (1911), 
of whom 28 were dismissed for not ‘displaying a genuine aptitude for opera’. 
Mr Rosenthal grows more expansive as he comes up to date, and rightly 
pulls no punches over the post-war period, cutting down Beecham with one 
hand and Peter Brook with the other and quoting some of the odder pro- 
nouncements of our senior Critics. Every reader will enjoy comparing his own 
recollections with the author’s, whether he agrees with him or not. It is 
remarkable in this conténtious field how often Mf Rosenthal hits a nail truly 
on the head—even if he once or twice loses controf of his syntax in doing’ so. 
There are a good many ‘small errors,~ inconsistencies: and misprints. This is 
scarcely surprising in so compendious~a- work,:and many of them are unim- 
pottant; but if it‘ is to be used for reference, as ‘it “deserves, we must hope 
that -a second edition -will allow corrections: to--be“made. To give a single 
example, we read on page 657 that in 1955-56 there were fifteen performances 
of Die Zauberfléte at Covent Garden (‘probably a world record’); but none 
at all are recorded in the analysis of this season.ip..the, Appendix. 
PF Se a Winton Dean 


THE CRITIC AT THE OPERA, by Dennis Arundell. (Ernest Benn, 42s.) 


__..Mr Arundell’s method is expository rather than critical: it is not he that 
takes the title-role but hundreds of authors of the past, writing often anony- 
mously, often hastily in the journals of their day about the spectacles that. 
unfolded before them ‘in London from the early 17th, céntury down to ‘the 
beginning of our own. An observer. standing close to an event may be in a bad 
position to judge it in relation to its surroundings, but his view will at least 
be unimpeded: Myopic, half-blind, or squinting at pdstérity, at least there is 
no gap of time in his way. Mr Arundell recognises the real if limited. and 
erratic value of this, and in his delving into old newspaper files he is careful 
not to present as his finished product a row of neatly polished, brilliant jewels 
of criticism. He passes the interest of making judgements, of sifting some 
amusing dirt from a good deal of perceptive writing, on to the reader who 
can scarcely fail to be intrigued, amused, annoyed and informed. Copious. 
indices also make it a very useful work of reference on rather similar terms 
to ‘that aspect of Mr Rosenthal’s book: LW. 


THE LITERARY CLEF, by Edward Lockspeiser. (John Calder, . 25s.) 
Neither completely source-book nor bedside book, Mr’ Lockspeiser’s col- 
lection of French composers’ writing sits very happily on the fence. It is a 
browser’s delight, and the opera-loving Autolycus will find plenty to snap up: 
Berlioz on the subject of Les Troyens; Bizet reluctantly perceptive of Wagner's 
might; Debussy ironically dismissing it and then being very funny to Chausson 
about the old giant nosing his influence into Pelléas; Ravel chatty; Fauré 
anxious and hard-working; Satie half-and-half, enigma that he was: plenty 
more besides that tempts quotation. Perhaps best of all, there is the series of 
marvellous travel letters from Chabrier, the most brilliant of which appears 
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as a special appendix. Mr Lockspeiser has a good sense of style, and varies his 
translation accordingly; he also contributes thoughtful introductions of his 
own that not only frame the little vignette each composer sketches of himself, 
but hang it in the right historical light and critical perspective. There are some 
fascinating, unfamiliar illustrations. Altogether, very warmly mene = 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMPANION, edited by A. L. Bacharach. (Gollancz, 
21s. 

There can be few music lovers who do not know this sturdy companion. 
Gollancz has now, after almost a quarter of a century, reissued the old friend, 
purged of some of its faults, with others accentuated in the passage of time, 
revised and refreshed (by Colin Mason when the authors are no longer among 
us), as useful, as eccentric, as stimulating as ever. Revision is not, of course, a 
wholly satisfactory method. Mr Mason has been efficient and tactful, only 
once or twice stepping outside his province to delete opinions he really cannot 
bless — Ferruccio Bonavia is no longer allowed to say that “whatever interest 
the work of Bela Bartok, the Hungarian composer, possesses is of a purely 
technical kind”. In Edwin Evans’s chapter he substitutes his own comments on 
Seiber, Searle and Fricker (fairly enough) in place of the original remarks on 
Van Dieren, once so much admired by so few; and for the opposite reason, 
that it is fulfilled, removes Evans’s prophecy, “At the moment much is expected 
of a very young com r, Benjamin Britten”, The omission of Britten is the 
only serious flaw in the best chapter of them all, Dent’s history of opera. The 
extra paragraphs say nothing about him. A knowledge of Dent’s many enthu- 
siasms and his few ruthlessly blind spots is a help, but someone goer: a 
quick survey of the story of opera could hardly find a more informed, sensible, 
profound and clearly written account than this, The Professor has his taller 
monuments, but this chip from that crowded, versatile workbench is a — 

IW. 


teristic piece of work, a small but sure tribute to a great mind. 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 

Recitals 
NICOLAI GEDDA. Idomeneo: Fuor del mar; Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace 
and Il mio tesoro; Per pieta, non ricercate (K.420); La Clemenza di Tito: 
Se all’ impero; Die Zauberflite: Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schin; Die 

aus dem Serail: Constanze! O wie iingstlich (Act 1), Wenn der 
Freude Thriinen (Act 2), Im Mohrenland gefangen war (Act 3); Cosi fan tutte: 
Un’ aura amorosa. Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. Andre Cluytens. COLUM- 
BIA 33CX 1528. 

I did not find this one of Gedda’s better efforts. He sounds un- 

comfortable much of the time, and exhibits a sense of strain, especially in the 
‘Fuor del mar’ and ‘Un’ aura amorosa’. He seems more at home in the arias in 
German, and his Pedrillo is better than his Belmonte. On this showing he 
cannot begin to compete with Simoneau. The orchestral playing is very good 
and the accompaniments are finely realised. 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU, Joseph in Egypt: Champs paternels; Mignon: Adieu 
Mignon and Elle ne croyait pas; Manon: En fermant les yeux and Ah fuyez, 
douce image; L’Elisir d@Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; La Traviata: De miei 
bollenti spiriti; Martha: Ach, so fromm. RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin. 
Paul Strauss. DGG. DGM. 19101. 


One of the most satisfying recitals to have come my way for many a 
month. Simoneau is a stylish artist: he sings*with charm and taste and ex- 
hibits a pleasing tone throughout. The Mignon pieces are outstandingly well 
done, and I cannot recollect a better performance of Alfredo’s second act aria 
from Traviata. Of course one can find better individual performances of the 
Manon (Schipa especially), but all in all I would rather hear this singer in 
the present selection than most other present-day tenors. 
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JOSEF SZIMANDY. Lohengrin: Hichstes Vertrau’n and In fernem Land; 
Cavalleria Rusticana; Siciliana; [1 Trovatore: Ah si ben mio, coll’ essere; Die 
Zauberfléte: Wie stark ist nicht dein Zauberton; Rigoletto: Ella mi fu rapita 
and Signor ne principe (with Maria Tauberova). Prague Symphony Orchestra. 
5 Kerkes. Supraphon Lpm 285. 

r Szimandy is an Hungarian tenor who is now regularly to be heard, 
especially in the Italian repertory, at the Munich Opera. I don’t know how 
long ago this disc was made, but I would hope that his present vocal standard 
is better than this. His voice often sounds strained and his ideas of style and 
interpretation sound as rudimentary as his Italian. His partner in the Rigoletto 
duet is a typical, hard-voiced Slavonic soprano. 


ad 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. La Traviata (June 20, 26, 30) 

Whatever one thinks of Maria Callas as an operatic artist there can 
be no denying that she has contributed more to Italian opera in our day 
than anyone else. Her name, like those of the legendary figures of opera 
from Catalani to Pasta, Pasta to Grisi, Grisi to Patti, is known to the 
man in the street. In Italy she has been the cause of the revival of long 
neglected works by Bellini, Donizetti, Cherubini, Spontini and others—- 
and her interpretations of the more familiar works in the repertory arouse 
fierce controversy. She is a sincere and highly intelligent artist; she 
demands the highest standards from her colleagues and from the opera 
houses that engage her; she is an untiring worker and seeker after per- 
fection and a highly professional performer. All this has meant that the 
art of opera, especially Italian opera, has benefited. 

I am sorry that there have been such divided opinions about her 
Violetta—but then Callas would not be Callas unless she had this effect 
on people—and also sorry that some of my colleagues have dwelt at 
length about the purely vocal side of her first performance, which she 
herself was the first to admit did 
not find her in the best of health, 
while dismissing the interpretation 
as a whole in a few words. At this 
time of day we know all about 
Callas’s vocal mechanics, but what 
we do not all of us seem to realize 
is that the sum total of her per- 
formance of Violetta no less than 
any other role, even when she is 
not singing at her best, represents 
a great interpretation, conceived as 
an organic whole, such as only 
comes our way very, very rarely. 

The more I read of the criticisms 
of last century that were written 
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about Malibran, Viardot, Schréder-Devrient and the rest, the More con- 
vinced I am that those artists were not perfect singers. And not only the 
women ; the great baritone Ronconi, we are told by Chorley, ‘had such 
wonderful dramatic powers that one virtually forgot-his vocal limitations, 
a compass of barely one octave, inferior in quality, weak and habitually 
out of tune’ (and even Mme Callas’s greatest detractors must admit that 
we could never describe the soprano like that!). And: what of those 
people who sighed for Melba; Kurz, Dal Monte or Galli-Curci? Did any 
one of those singers ever begin to suggest the tragedy of Violetta ‘as 
Madame Callas does? All right, perhaps Dal Monte sang the ‘Ah fors é 
lui’ and ‘Sempre libera’ magnificently, but did-that round dimpled figure, 
who ‘never pretended to any dramatic ability, even touch the fringe. of 
La Dame aux Camélias? Are not some of us forgetting that opera is 
music-drama and not just vocalise? 

Having been to three of the Callas: performances, the first; third-and 
fifth, it was possible to hear that each one was -better than its predecessor 
vocally, and to see how each one differed dramatically. In other words 
Callas tries to vary.and improve each performance, and although some 
of the inflections and nuances remain constant, because the artist. has 
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found the right ‘tone’ for a certain phrase from the beginning, others 
assume new significance as the drama unfolds. 

As Mme Callas told us in her television interview with David 
Webster, she tries to employ a tone for Violetta which gives the impres- 
sion of a sick woman who is dying of tuberculosis. And I believe this to 
be true and not, as some less generous people have suggested, an excuse 
she makes because her tone is not a natural Italian one. 

In the first act Callas showed us a brittle, highly strung Violetta, 
unable to be at rest; the charming hostess who talks to as many of her 
guests as she can, who does not want to spoil the party when she feels 
ill, and who can only joke at first over Alfredo’s declaration .of love. 
For this Violetta, love does not come in the duet, but in the middle of 
the ‘Sempre libera’ when she hears Alfredo’s ‘Amor, amor e palpito’. As 
Callas uttered the simple word ‘Oh!’_and then ‘Oh amore!’ we knew the 
truth, just as earlier in the scene when she looked at herself in the mirror 
and sighed ‘Oh qual pallor!’ we knew that this Violetta realized she was 
a dying woman. And what other Violetta has been able to use the 
coloratura in ‘Un di felice’ so naturally to suggest, as Callas does, the , 
nonchalant carefree life of the courtesan? 

The second act Violetta had become softened, and was wholly and 
utterly devoted to her Alfredo. The long central scene with Germont was 
outstanding, and here Callas was supreme. From the moment she drew 
herself proudly to her full height at the words ‘Donna son’ io, signore, ed 
in mia casa’, through the changing emotions of the conversation with 
Germont (a wonderful moment here was the inflection Callas gave to the 
word ‘due’ in the phrase ‘Di due figli?’ as she obviously learned for the 
first time that Alfredo was not Germont’s only child), to the resigned ‘E 
vero! E vero!’, as Germont pointed out that she would one day grow 
old and Alfredo would tire of her, and on to the great moment of renun- 
ciation—‘Ah! Dite alla giovine’: this was operatic singing and acting at 
its greatest. The beginning of ‘Dite alla giovine’ was a moment of sheer 
magic, with the voice curiously suspended in mid-air; and the final 
request to Germont to embrace her as a daughter was profoundly moving. 

In the writing of the letter and the short scene with Alfredo, Callas 
achieved a great intensity. At the first two performances under review the 
‘Amami Alfredo!’ passage was rather subdued ; at the final performance 
she rode the orchestra, opened up her voice and achieved the maximum 
degree of intensity, which aroused the audience to a spontaneous outburst 
of applause. ‘ 

In act 3, or rather the second scene of act 2, Callas successfully 
depicted the conflicting emotions of Violetta in the party scene. Again it 
was the odd word and phrase that assumed a new significance, as for 
example the heartfelt ‘Ah! Taci’ to Alfredo before the denunciation— 
and at the same time the nervous hands touched her face and patted her 
hair. Then in the great ensemble, ‘Alfredo, Alfredo di questo core’ was 
sung as if Violetta’s heart was truly breaking.” 

Callas’s last act was superb. Dramatically one felt how Violetta 
suffered, one saw the effort with which the dying woman dragged herself 
from bed to dressing table, from dressing table to chair. ‘Oh come son 
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mutata’, brought a lump to the throat as she eagerly scanned the tell-tale 
glass for some glimmer of hope. The reading of the letter was quiet and 
intimate, and then came a moving ‘Addio del passato’. When Alfredo 
was announced, Violetta hurriedly tried to tidy her hair and look her 
best, and then came the reunion, with Violetta’s hands (and how Callas 
had made the most of her beautiful long fingers throughout the evening) 
clasping at the longed-for happiness, and hardly believing that Alfredo 
really was a flesh and blood figure. ‘Ah! Gran Dio! Morir si giovine’ 
was sung with terrific intensity—and at the final performance Callas took 
the whole phrase in one breath without a break. 

The drama moved to its close, and gently Violetta gave Alfredo the 
locket. The death scene was almost horrific, the last ‘E strano!’ was 
uttered in an unearthly voice, and as Violetta rose to greet what she 
thought was a new life, a glaze came over her eyes, and she literally 
became a standing corpse. This was at the first night, but the death scene 
varied from performance to performance. 

If I have spent so much space on this interpretation it is because I 
believe that Callas’s Violetta deserves to be recorded in such detail ; for I 
am sure it will go down in operatic history as a very great performance. 

To support such a Violetta is no enviable task. Cesare Valletti was a 
musicianly Alfredo who phrased significantly but whose voice lost much 
of its charm when he forced, which he was inclined to do on occasion. 
He partnered the soprano admirably in the duets, especially in ‘Parigi O 
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cara’. Mario Zanasi as Germont displayed a fine natural baritone, large. 
and pleasant to the ear. He betrayed a lack of stage experience, but sang 
well, and like Valletti proved a fine partner for Callas in the great Act 2 
scene. 

The smaller roles were all taken by members of the company, with 
David Kelly as a handsome and imposing Dr Grenville, Dermot Troy as 
a lyrical Gastone, and Leah Roberts as a devoted Annina. 

Nicola Rescigno was a sympathetic accompanist and secured a more 
than adequate response from the orchestra. He certainly did not deserve 
the hostile reception he received from an ill-mannered and ignorant 
section of the gallery. 

These were a wonderful series of performances. One understands that 
Mme Callas was more than pleased with her reception in London and 
would like to return to Covent Garden. Obviously she deserves a new 
production, but I believe that may not be possible until the 1959-60 
season. Meanwhile we must all urge her to return next summer for 
another repertory opera—perhaps Tosca? H.D.R. 


The Mastersingers (July 1) 


Anyone hearing Mastersingers for the first time in this performance 
would have been fortunate in receiving a just idea of the work. Reginald 
Goodall showed that he had a sound overall grasp of each movement. An 
act, once begun, continued with that steady unflagging pulse which I 
cannot recall having heard in Wagner at Covent Garden since Beecham. 
Mr Goodall is not Beecham. He does not yet discover all the poetry, but 
more will come with time, especially when the orchestra is better 
rehearsed. In a very busy spring season, including several difficult works, 
one could not reasonably expect more. Mr Goodall is worthy of encour- 
aging with as many rehearsals as he requires. In anonymous translation, 
the production was Erich Witte’s of last year, ‘remembered’ but cer- 
tainly not improved. Covent Garden’s ‘Remembrancer’ had allowed the 
house-producers’ tics to emerge at several points, including over-much 
back-slapping by the Masters as they carried out their Examining Board 
duties. It is to be hoped that Covent Garden’s own auditioning body does 
not behave thus frivolously! I am growing tired of being told that the 
Masters were really younger than we had formerly exhibited them. 
Maybe, but medieval people aged more rapidly, so that brings us back to 
where we were. And if such false pedantry is to be encouraged, then 
Covent Garden’s apprentices must promptly undergo similar rejuvenation. 
In Church they showed scant respect to Masters obviously their juniors. 
In the meadows their appearance and deportment were embarrassing. 
What means the invasion of those ballet girls? A Zeeland Kultur mission 
to the Johannistagfestspiel? Small wonder David could not keep pace 
with them. Old: Nuremberg had never known such dainty Dutch dolliness. 

Wakhevitch’s sets do not repay further acquaintance. The Church set 
just serves ; although even here one can note from the depth of the stalls 
some odd goings-on in the vaulting. Externally Nuremberg becomes a 
shanty-town in Fachwerk, through whose flimsy walls the night-watch- 
man’s lamp preludes his arrival. Internally the ceiling (or is it roof?) of 
Hans Sachs’s outwardly two-storied house is extravagantly over-trussed. 
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James Pease repeated his somewhat small-scale Hans Sachs. His voice 
still lacks the full authority for the role; and he was obviously fatigued 
at the end of this very full version of the opera. Geraint Evans's Beck- 
messer, outstandingly well sung, is creditably and soundly conceived, with 
no trace of caricature. Of the other Masters, Forbes Robinson’s beauti- 
fully enunciated singing of Kothner made that character appear more 
important than usual. On the other hand Frederick’s Dalberg’s Pogner 
seemed less important. Dermot Troy, undertaking the role for the first 
time, sang a mellifluous David acted without coyness or over-capering. 
Una Hale was a saccharine Eva, who tended to sing around her notes 
rather than in the middle of each. Walter was a newcomer from the 
Frankfurt opera, Arturo Sergi, whose somewhat reedy lyrical voice belied 
his mighty Helden-tenor Ghews. His voice was, however, well projected, 
but tended to acidity at the top. On the whole his importation was justi- 
fied. Maddalena sounded a harsh draconic note. But it was Mr Goodall’s 
evening. Lionel Dunlop 


Covent Garden. Aida (July 2 and 8) 

Just as Christel Goltz’s appendicitis last autumn resulted in London 
being introduced to Gerda Lammers, so Miss Cerquetti’s operation 
resulted in our being able to hear Leontyne Price as Aida. Of course we 
were sorry.to miss Miss Cerquetti’s Aida, and trust that it is only a 
pleasure deferred. Although Miss Price is essentially a lyric Aida, we were 
afforded an evening of exquisite singing from the protagonist such as this 
reviewer has not experienced from any Aida since Elisabeth Rethberg. 

Not only does Miss Price possess a most beautiful natural instru- 
ment, but she has learned to use it with taste and refinement. She shaped 
her phrases in the Nile scene like a Callas, took her top A without any 
difficulty whatsoever, and her sincere and moving interpretation brought 
tears to the eyes. How lucky she was at the first performance to be sup- 
ported by the magnificent Regina Resnik whose intensely dramatic 
Amneris was excitingly sung and acted, full of subtleties and every inch 
a Pharaoh’s daughter! On July 8 Blanche Thebom took over the role, 
indulging in a lot of hand waving and arm weaving, and rarely producing 
a stream of solid tone or singing with any kind of freedom. 

The new Radames, Carlos Guichandut, gave a bad first performance, 
but surely not so bad as to be inhumanly booed at the end as he was—we 
have heard many a Radames as bad and some worse. At the third per- 
formance he was much better: he had discarded the unbecoming wig he 
wore, he acted and reacted to what was going on around him, and he 
certainly showed why he is constantly singing this role and Otello in 
Vienna and elsewhere. His voice is large and vibrant, and one cannot 
deny that it is exciting to hear a Radames like this, who dominates the 
ensembles and brings an authentic thrill to the Nile scene. 

John Shaw was a good Amonasro and sang far better than he had 
as Rigoletto. He makes a fine figure on the stage. David Kelly and 
Michael Langdon were the respective interpreters of Ramfis, and Forbes 
Robinson and Joseph Rouleau the two Kings. All four basses were good, 
but I thought that Langdon and Rouleau sounded more authentically 
Italian. It was a good idea to cast David Allen as the Messenger ; his 
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strong firm voice gave his brief scene much strength. Joan Carlyle was 
the pleasant sounding Priestess. 

Mr Kubelik was at his best at each performance in the Nile scene 
and closing scene, when the orchestra played beautifully. But his unpre- 
dictable changes of tempi and unexciting reading of the score’s more 
exciting moments were a liability. H.D.R. 


Covemt Garden. The Trojans (June 16) 


While one must be careful not to censure an achievement so 
impressive and onerous, it was hard not to feel exasperation at this first 
revival. Musically there was too much ragged work: Jon Vickers’s 
Aeneas was strident, Blanche Thebom’s Dido painfully unsteady though 
improving latterly. What a chance has been missed with the stage pic- 
tures! How superficial is Sir John Gielgud’s production! Above all how 
dreadful are the ballets! Yet it remains an inspiring occasion, for all the 
unevenness. Amy Shuard’s Cassandra had positively improved since the 
original. A new Iopas, Robert Thomas, brought off his song in the garden 
scene with fair success. Lauris Elms made a more telling contribution as 
Dido’s sister ; and the septet went well. Dermot Troy’s song as the sailor 
was also remarkable. Dido’s death is still before a drop curtain (as is 
Aida’s ‘Ritorna vincitor’)—crucial mistakes of production which the 
presence of an old fashioned prima donna would soon sweep away. Mr 
Kubelik conducted with customary sincerity. Would that we could see 
anything as big and authentic as this in Paris. The ‘feather-in-the-cap’ 
praise of last season’s original presentation must still stand. P. H.-W. 





Radio Opera 
Third Programme. Bluthochzeit (Wolfgang Fortner) (June 30). 


This is undoubtedly one of the most important operas which has appeared 
since the end of the second world war. It is the kind of work which, however 
one may disagree with certain things about it, overcomes most of one’s detailed 
criticism with its total sincerity and effect. At first one shudders at the thought 
of the work of a Latin going through the Teutonic mill but so skilfully is the 
translation done that the burning fervour of Lorca shines out continually even 
when the German tongue at its most offensive is being spoken. Incidentally, 
there is so much spoken dialogue that at times it almost questions the opera’s 
being an opera at all. However, the music stops and takes up again with a 
reason and necessity akin to Fidelio and the managing of it behind the spoken 
dialogue on other occasions is always excellent. 

The first scene opens with a phrase which recurs many times later. Then 
follows a theme of markedly Spanish character and diatonic in style, as 
opposed to the highly serial style of the work as a whole. This also returns 
many times, as does an important bolero passage later. These recurrences, as 
well as many rhythmic ones within the scenes themselves, give the work, which 
is laid out in seven scenes and six interludes, a remarkably noticeable unity 
even on a first hearing. 

The serial language used is startling in its effect in the many dramatic 
scenes. The lyrical side of the opera is no less distinguished in its unique way 
and the scene in the wood in Act 2, in which a canon on two solo-violins plays 
over five soft throbbing percussion parts, is remarkable. Flouting one of the 
great rules of strict serial composition, Fortner allows himself almost incessant 
octave-doubling and this gives a luminous texture to the score, for the lack of 
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this doubling is one of the most severe restrictions imposed when a composer 
writes in this style for a large orchestra. 

Unlike many contemporary operas this work offers good roles to singers. 
The part of the Mother is by far the most important of these, and it was 
beautifully sung in this performance by Natalie Hinsch-Gréndahl. There are 
in fact thirteen women’s roles in all and by contrast only seven for men; and 
only one of these, that of Leonardo, is of any size. The Bridegroom and the 
Bride’s Father, which are important roles, as well as those of the woman 
neighbour and the three woodcutters, which are all very telling ones, are 
spoken parts. And of course many of the singers are called upon to speak as 
well. The ensembles are not a major feature but they are skilfully handled and 
the use of dance music in the wedding-feast scene is very novel in the way it 
interweaves diatonic with the serial style of the other music going on at the 
same time. 

The large and varied orchestra is delicately as well as powerfully handled 
and at times the unusual bloom on the sound recalls the magic of Stravinsky’s 
Agon. The delicate moments are well represented by the lullaby which opens 
and closes Scene two and by the fresh aria of the young girl describing the 
presents which the groom has bought. The austere grandeur of the final 
eclogue of the Mother as well as many of the other savage moments of the 
score contrast well with this, but the great moment when the illicit lovers’ 
flight is discovered hardly seemed startling enough after the fine build up to it. 


One hopes that one will have many opportunities to hear this very fine 
opera which, it is as well to think, could never have been conceived but for 
the works of Schénberg and Webern, particularly the latter. This was a record- 
ing of a performance given in the State Theatre, Cologne, conducted by Giinter 


Wand. It was of remarkable accuracy and was presented with an equal fire 
and subtlety. Iain Hamilton 
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Readers’ Letters 


British Artists and the Gramophone 


All who follow the fortunes of Sadler’s Wells will be aware of the recent 
phenomenal success of The Merry Widow at that opera house. People who 
normally do not hear anything more musically complicated than My Fair Lady 
have seen The Merry Widow and been immensely charmed. 


Such a one was a young acquaintance of mine who, in his innocence, sub- 
sequently walked into a large London record dealers and asked for a recording 
by the Sadler’s Wells company of The Merry Widow. To his surprise he was 
told that such a thing did not exist. ‘We have a recording in German,’ said the 
young lady. However, he did not think that would do. He explained: he 
wanted to hear the words! 


As a consolation, she told him finally that there had been many requests 
and maybe it would be issued. Judging by past experience that seems rather 
optimistic, But perhaps one of the recording companies will hear of this 
possible best seller and do something about it. Sadler’s Wells, in difficulties 
and suffering from a lack of the type of publicity ballyhoo which sold long 
playing records of My Fair Lady by the thousand at black market prices, 
might well find rewards for itself and its many first-rate singers. 


Arthur E. Nobbs, Harrow, Middx. 





Sadier’s Wells at the Coliseum. The Sadler’s Wells production of The 
Merry Widow will be given a four and a half weeks’ west-end season at the 
London Coliseum, beginning on July 31. 
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